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The day is coming when a train trip 


will again be something to look for- 
ward to eagerly — something to be en- 
joyed at ease, in spacious comfort 
and all at moderate price. That of 
course will be after the war is won. 
It will be when the armed forces no 
longer need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fighting 
men. It will be when many coaches and 
Pullmans now busy in war service can 


be honorably retired to make way for 
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new cars with comfort, convenience 
and thoughtful appointments beyond 
anything the past has known. That will 
take money — vast sums of money. It 
will take time. But we believe that it 

is worth while today to tell you 
what we plan for tomorrow — to help 


you realize that the wartime service 


we are able to give today is by no means 


a sample of what's in store for the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Spring ts the time to plan for next fall 


Teachers from the sixth grade through high school can 


make good use of the free teaching materials offered by 
Westinghouse School Service. 

So many teachers have requested these teaching aids 
that we have had difficulty in keeping up with the 
demand. 

To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us this spring. This 
will make it possible for us to have these materials in 
your hands when school opens in the fall. 

Here are some of'the things you can get: 

1. The “Little Science Series” of booklets, for grades 
7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. They are sup- 


plied in sufficient quantity to provide one for each mem- 
ber of the class. 

2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining how 
certain common electrical appliances work; suitable for 
grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in this series, cover- 
ing the incandescent lamp, fluorescent lamp, electric 
motor, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, electric iron, per- 
colator, elevator, etc. 

3. Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly and 
classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 


These are only a few of many items. Mail the coupon 
for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


City 





School Service 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 

306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available from Westing- 
house School Service. 


Westinghouse | .. 


} ! 
oscnool 


Pa.-44 


Title 
Street 


Postal Zone State 
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Have a Coca-Cola = So glad you're back again 
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Home again! In those two words is everything our 
fighting men dream about... and fight for. They 
look forward to the little things that mark a way 
of living ... friendliness and hospitality so quickly 
summed up in the familiar phrase Have a “Coke”. 
With Coca-Cola in your family refrigerator, you’re 
always ready to offer welcome. From Atlanta to 


the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola stands for the pause It’s natural for popular names 


that refreshes,—has become a global symbol of eran, O° acquire friendly abbrevia- 
: E | tions. That’s why you hear 
good will and of good living. 9 Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Inaquois offers 


A Definite Program for the Social Studies in Grades 3-8 























This program is now in use in whole or in part 
in thousands of schools throughout the country 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES 


By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston By Southworth and Southworth 


GRADE Ilil 
Home Geography 


GRADE IV 


Peoples of Other Lands 
A Workbook for Peoples of Other 


Lands 
GRADE V 
North America and South America The Thirteen American Colonies 
A Workbook on North and South A Workbook on the Thirteen Amer- 
America—or— ican Colonies—or— 
North America Early Days in America 
GRADE VI 
The Old World Continents America’s Old World Background 
A Workbook on the Old World Con- A Workbook on America’s Old 
tinents—or— World Background 
South America and the Old World 
Continents 


A Workbook on South America and 
the Old World Continents 


GRADES VII and VIII 
World Geography American History Complete 
A Workbook on World Geography A Workbook on American History 
The American Way 


The basic aim of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and the IROQUOIS HISTORY 
SERIES is to give pupils a sound foundation knowledge of geography and history. The authors 
have built these exceptionally successful books on the conviction that the most practical way 
to teach these subjects in Grades 3 through 8 is to present them separately with due correla- 
tion wherever practical. 


The WORKBOOKS for these geography and history texts are outstanding! They aid 
greatly in fixing the subject matter in the pupils’ minds, thereby increasing their understand. 
ing of the subject. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO « ATLANTA % DALLAS 
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English in 


Action 
Bardwell, Falk, Tressler, 


Shelmadine 


A unified teaching program in gram- 
mar and composition for Grades 3 to 
8, with a definite plan of development, 
In 


times of war and peace alike, English 


is offered in English in Action. 


in Action trains pupils in the basic 
skills. 


tion, rich content, and lively style, 


language Flexible organiza- 
combined with an unusually full and 


practical activities program, make 
this an outstandingly successful series 
in classrooms all over the country. 
Three- and Six-Book Editions. 


tice Books. 


Prac- 
Answer Books. Teachers 


Manuals. 





For Elementary English and Social Studies 





Our Growing 


World 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
and Others 


Answers the current need for a sound, 
authoritative social studies program 
built on the child’s relation to his 
world. Contains realistic stories based 
on familiar situations, giving children 
a growing understanding of significant 
social concepts, and of the interrela- 
tion of culture and earth forces. 
Organization of the books around 
themes, varied language patterns, 
vocabulary control, and charming 
illustrations make for ease and enjoy- 
ment in reading. Book I, FARM 
AND CITY; Book II, ANIMALS, 
PLANTS AND MACHINES, pub- 
lished; Book III, OUR COUNTRY, 
Other books and teachers 
guides in preparation. 


in press. 





D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 



































% A new series of arit 


practice in computation and probl 


LIST PRICE 
$0.36 Each Grade 








Raise Arithmetic Standards 
with 


Essential Drill and Practice in Arithmetic 


Write for Samples 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


cAnnouncing 


ESSENTIAL DRILL **> PRACTICE 
" ARITHMETIC 


by LENNES AND TRAVER 
For Grades 3 through 8—With Standardized Tests 


of arithmetic texts @ An excellent testing program with accurate standards 
developed over a long period of time and from thousands of testings. 


hmetic work books with ample drill and 
em solving @ To be used with any series 
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An Indispensable New Book 
for Library and Class Use 












“A most en- 
riching addi- 





tion to the 








school libra- 
ry, for both 





teacher and 
student” 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 











SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer man 

cultural recreational opportunities. You'll 
enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelpbial 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
e 
WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1944. Address Office of 
Registrar, Br and 


Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





University of Pittsburgh 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


An extensive program of courses, 
from two to eight weeks, for 
teachers, school administrators, and 
other adults. 

also 
Summer semester of twelve 
weeks for undergraduate students 
on the accelerated plan. 


Regular and Special Wartime 
Courses. 
For bulletins, address the Director 


Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
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GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SEMESTER 

FIRST TERM 
SECOND TERM begins July 24 
ends Sept. 16 


Courses will be offered during 
the First Term for teachers who 
are working for a permanent 
certificate. 

High school graduates who de- 
sire to follow an _ accelerated 
course should enroll for both 


hegins May 31 
ends July 22 


terms. 
Courses in liberal arts, science, 
engineering, commerce,  secre- 


tarial work, music, and art. 
For full information, write 
President WEIR C. KETLER 
Grove City, Pa. 











Juniata College 


Summer Term 


Two Periods 
June 19 - July 22 
July 24 - Aug. 26 


Six Credit Hours Can Be Earned Each 
Period @ Professional Courses For 
Teachers In Service 


Director of Admissions 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


On the main line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 100 miles west of Harrisburg 

















Lebanon Valley College 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six or Twelve Weeks 


JUNE 5 - AUGUST 25 


Arts, Science, Education, Commerce, Music 
Accelerated courses for degrees 
Courses for teacher certification 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL AT HERSHEY 


for practice teachers 


JUNE 19 - JULY 28 
Write to Director of Summer School 


ANNVILLE, PA. . - for bulletin 


HOME STUDY 


for 


Teachers 


Write for Bulletin 








The School of Education 
Correspondence Study Division 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Main Summer Session 
June 26 to August 4 


Jutenr-Session 


June 5 to June 23 
te 


Post-Session 
August 7 to August 25 


social studies, English, adult education, women's education, 

guidance, school administrative problems; psychology insti- 
tute; three-day intensive course on food preservation; institute for 
leaders in child care centers; and reading conference. 


Ceci features include five-day workshop conferences on 


Twenty-nine departments offering studies leading to bac- 
calaureate or advanced degrees, and toward fulfillment of 
requirements for teaching, supervisory, administrative, or 
one or another of the special certificates issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 


Ideal environment to combine stimulating cultural and recreational 
activities; splendid living accommodations; moderate expenses. 
Write for further information and announcement to: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 
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ORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By ARTHUR D. GRAEFF ‘Head, Department Social Studies, 





Overbrook Senior High School, Philadelphia 


JUST OFF PRESS 


Now ready for your requisition 


Through RECENT ENACTMENT of the State Legislature 





of Pennsylvania, a study unit in the high school curriculum Sup 
on the history of the Commonwealth is now REQUIRED. Air 
This requirement has created an immediate need for a modern text on Es 
the Keystone State. In all details, THE HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA pro- 
vides for the new study unit through which young Pennsylvanians may 
learn all about their beautiful state. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY bs 
1006-1016 ARCH STREET ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA ies 

Educ 























for your consideration now — 
USING WORDS, by Liruian E. BituincTon, the spellers that make spelling fun "a 


while developing the power to spell and use any word a child may need. 
Bound form Inde 


Grades II through VIII Workbook form Nec 
Not 


10 LIVE IN HEALTH, by R. Witt Burnett, a new textbook for health educa- ue 


tion in high schools by one of America’s foremost science educators. List Price, $1.96 


BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING, by BayLes AND BurRNETT, a biology book fe 


that applies the actual, everyday problems to the betterment of human living. 


List Price, $2.28 = 
YOU CAN MAKE IT, by NewWKIRK AND ZuTTER, a professional book for 


elementary school teachers. Things to do with scissors and paste. Large full-page 

















charts illustrate each step of every project. List Price, $3.00 
May we send you descriptive literature nisl 
Tt 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY stig 
45 East SEVENTEENTH STREET New York 3, New York a 
KNUTE L. JOHNSON, Representative 4614 Woodland Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania A M 
new @ 
N 
Michi 
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CO My Spelling. Attractive clothbound books illustrated in color. Signif- oe 

———— icant word lists in meaningful settings, placed and timed to be most —_—. I 
useful to the pupil. Books for grades 2-8, each $0.52 — P; 

| | My Workbook Spelling. \dentical with the clothbound edition in QO... wd 
mm } word lists, method, and organization, but in workbook form which educ: 
oy allows pupils to work in their own books. Each $0.32 = “ Little 

the s 

RIPPY-PERRIGO: LATIN AMERICA: > ff por 

GD = | | oe 

wea ITS HISTORY AND CULTURE = | | or 

ul admi 

=z. Vividly written. A fascinating picture of historical and cultural | z one 
=— backgrounds and everyday lives of Latin Americans. z sive 
= =| | 

ie 

BRADLEY: THE WORLD AT WAR an ee 

Clear panorama of the war’s causes, battle areas, peace problems. $0.44 = 

ca and 1 
ee... NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION UNITS —_— such 
illusts 

Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom (Crary) $0.68 _ * 

fense of — en . pana CH St. L 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere (Kalp-Morgan) $0.68 e5 Most 

Ses MME public 
Prices are subject to discount. it. E 

in re 

There 

es Sn a as than 
Ab 

Sound in organization into ¢ 

f : the ji 

Meaningful in method organ 

. which 

New in approach Vu 

_— lation 

Psychological in development sho 
Rigorous in trainin all _to 

3 3 For 

Designed for reasoning given 

; menta 

Modern in content large 

sah even 
Correlated to child life childe 
. . . tive, 4 
Effective in drill “el 

This new series develops progressively the important concepts, com- Easy to teach ficient 
putational skills, and relationships needed for power and resourceful- tion d 
ness in using numbers. These books make maximum use of children’s Easy to read girls a 
needs for number; they organize the learning into a meaningful system : . Tha 
of ideas—the pupil is trained rigorously for clear, precise thinking in Lively in style Postw 
quantitative situations. He is provided with the practice, self-diagnosis, Th Lin ‘eat superil 
and remedial work required to make learning permanent. Most care- OFOUGN IN TEstuNg and sc 
ful attention has been given to the problem of reading for understand- Written by teachers po 
ing. The books are the outcome of years of research and classroom t 
experience and are written by classroom teachers. xk - 
ormu 
Grades Three and Four Grades Five and Six Grades Seven and Eight few n 
by John R. Clark, Ruth I. Baldwin, and by John R. Clark, Monica M. Hoye, and by John R. Clark, Raleigh Schorling, and School 
Caroline Hatton Clark Caroline Hatton Clark Rolland R. Smith I shall 
Ready this month Ready Spring 1944 Ready this month may s 
T ‘ the 0 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York W orld Book Company Represented by A. F. Zerbe — 
- d 
Confere 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
POSTWAR EDUCATION 


LANNING for postwar education has become our 

foremost professional interest. Everywhere we read and 
hear discussions about the educational program for the 
postwar period. Most of the thinking to date on postwar 
education has been on a world or national or state level. 
Little has been written or said about postwar education on 
the school district or community level. 

Regardless of what large scale plans may be made for 
postwar education, what will actually be accomplished will 
undoubtedly depend to a large extent upon one group of 
people more than any other. I refer to the public school 
administrator—the district superintendent, the county super- 
intendent, the supervising principal. These administrators 
and the boards of education which they serve as chief exe- 
cutives are the key people in postwar education just as they 
are in almost every other phase of public education. Re- 
gardless of how well planned the program may be on a 
national or state level, it really does not begin to operate 
until it results in action on the district level. 

Changes proposed by educational leaders and endorsed 
and recommended by officials by no means guarantee that 
such changes eventually affect pupils in classrooms. A few 
illustrations will prove the point. 

It was in 1873—71 years ago—that Susan Blow went to 
St. Louis to organize the first public school kindergarten. 
Most educators advocate the kindergarten as a part of the 
public school organization. I have never heard one oppose 
it, But now, in 1944, the kindergarten has been adopted 
in relatively few localities other than in the large cities. 
There are more school systems which lack kindergartens 
than which include them. 

About thirty-five years ago the junior high school came 
into existence and flourished. Leading educators accepted 
the junior high school and many cities adopted the 6-3-3 
organization. However, there are many school systems 
which have never yet recognized the junior high school. 

Vocational education was given a great impetus by legis- 
lation enacted during and following World War One. But 
vocational education has not been accepted in practice in 
all too many systems. 

For the past twenty-five years much attention has been 
given to the education of children who are handicapped 
mentally or physically. But again, with the exception of 
large city systems, it is unusual to find a school which has 
even considered providing special education for crippled 
children, the deaf, the hard of hearing, the speech defec- 
tive, and those with poor vision. 

Numerous examples can be given. These four are suf- 
ficient to establish the point that actual progress in educa- 
tion depends upon whether or not it reaches the boys and 
girls and adults to be educated. 

That is why I say that what really comes of plans for 
postwar education becomes the direct responsibility of the 
superintendent of schools. Not until school administrators 
and school board members put the plans to work will they 
be effective. 

If the superintendent of schools is to play so important a 
part in postwar education, what is his responsibility for the 
formulation of plans for his community? For the next 
few minutes I wish to talk about the Role of the Public 
School Superintendent in Planning for Postwar Education. 
I shall limit this presentation to a few basic steps which 
may serve as a guide to the superimtendent in planning for 
the postwar period. 


ee 
* Address at Pennsylvania breakfast, New York City Regional 
Conference of AASA, February 23, 1944. 
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C. HERMAN GROSE, 


Superintendent of Schools, Erie 


Basic Steps in Planning for Postwar Period 

First, the superintendent of schools owes it to himself, 
his community, and his profession to be well informed 
about postwar planning, not only for education but for 
other fields as well. This implies a knowledge of plans 
now in the making in other countries, such as those now 
being formulated by England and Russia. It also implies 
an acquaintance with the plans proposed by national or- 
ganizations. It is most important that the superintendent 
knows of the plans of the United States Office of Education, 
the National Education Association, the National Manu- 
facturers Association, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other such organizations. And it is even more 
important for him to be familiar with the plans underway 
in his own State. 

The best exposition of planning for postwar education 
that I have read is that by our own Chief, Superintendent 
Haas. It appears in the February issue of the PENNsYLVANIA 
ScHoot Journat and every Pennsylvania schoolman should 
read and re-read it. 

Second, as a result of his study and reading a super- 
intendent will be prepared to think through the problem 
and formulate his own philosophy of postwar education. 
Guiding principles growing out of this philosophy may 
serve as the basis for local planning. What is the purpose 
of postwar planning? Is it merely to construct school build- 
ings? Is it to provide jobs? Is it to spend money? Or 
is it to provide a better educational program for all of the 
people of the community in the light of the experience 
gained during a period of war? Undoubtedly some com- 
munities will find it necessary to construct new buildings 
or alter old buildings; and some jobs may be created—some 
money will be expended. But these are only incidental to 
the achievement of the real purpose of planning to provide 
a better education for the future. 

Third, it is the duty of the superintendent of schools to 
assume local leadership in developing plans for his school 
system. As the educational head, it is paramount that he 
give guidance to the planning procedure. Of course, the 
whole job is too big for any one person. But the super- 
intendent will take the lead. He will stimulate his pro- 
fessional employes to think about the problems which per- 
tain to their departments. He will encourage reading and 
discussion and will solicit suggestions for the improvement 
of the school system to meet new situations and needs. 
His leadership need not be limited to the school personnel 
but may extend to community organizations as well. 

Fourth, it is a major responsibility of the superintendent 
to view the whole program in the right perspective. Some 
discussions of postwar education seem to indicate that with 
the close of the war some mysterious influence will cause 
present educational practices to come to a halt, and will 
instantly create something entirely new to replace them.. 
You and I know how slowly educational changes occur. 
We must regard the postwar period as one segment of a 
long-term plan, as a continuation of a plan which has 
necessarily been re-evaluated because of unusual conditions. 
A postwar program which attempts to chop off all the old 
and start everything anew can have but one result—failure. 
Climbing the ladder rung by rung will still be good prac- 
tice in postwar planning. 

Fifth, postwar plans, like any other school plans, will 
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succeed to the extent that the school personnel, the school 
board, the citizens of the community, and the organized 
groups know about them, understand them, and are favor- 
ably inclined toward them. It is again the lot of the super- 
intendent of schools to try to bring about this general 
knowledge and understanding of what is being attempted. 
He cannot do this without help, of course, but with the 
aid of a well-planned organization, capable of giving the 
correct interpretation to the people of the community. 

All concerned need to know the philosophy underlying 
proposed changes, stated in language that all can understand. 
Too much time can hardly be devoted to the job of ex- 
plaining the purpose of suggested changes and showing 
how they will affect the daily life of pupils in school. 

Sixth, many community groups are making plans for the 
postwar period. Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, 
Service Clubs, Church organizations, Social Clubs, Military 
organizations, Red Cross, Community Chests, Real Estate 
Boards, Social Service Agencies, Manufacturers Associations, 
Commercial Groups, and many others are actively engaged 
in making plans or in taking steps preliminary to the 
formulation of plans. 

Some of these organizations will have plans that will 
affect public education, either directly or indirectly. It will 
be well worth the time and effort of the school administrator 
to find out all he can about these plans, especially as they 
pertain to education. In most cases the various groups 
will be more than willing to work with school authorities. 
By working with these community groups, the superin- 
tendent may be able to prevent overlapping plans, avoid 
duplication of effort, and at the same time obtain intelligent 
support for the schools. It will be intelligent planning for 
the superintendent to take the initiative in learning what 
community groups are thinking about. He may obtain 
valuable ideas and aids for public education. 

Seventh, determining the needs to be met in the local dis- 
trict’s postwar program is perhaps the most difficult and 
at the same time the most important task of the superin- 
tendent of schools. To do this implies an inventory of 
present offerings and facilities; it implies an appraisal of 
the entire school system; and it implies a thorough study 
of the probable needs of the postwar period. The super- 
intendent will have to discriminate between those improve- 
ments which can and should be made now and those which 
should be delayed until after the war has ended. 

Now is the time to accomplish many educational ad- 
vances which should have been made earlier if conditions 
had been favorable. There is no reason to wait until the 
war has ended to make educational progress that can be 
achieved now. 

It is interesting and enlightening to list the educational 
activities recommended by writers as desirable changes to 
incorporate in the postwar plans. The most frequent are: 
Supervised Study Guidance 
Individualized Instruction Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
How to Study Safety Instruction 
How to Think Science Instruction 
Vocational Education Special Classes 
Physical Education Character Education 
Medical Inspection Social Studies 

Citizenship 


When we examine this list, we see at a glance that it con- 
tains nothing new. 

But we must remember that the purpose of our postwar 
plans is to improve education and not necessarily to find 
something new in education. What is new to one school 
system may be an established part of a neighboring system. 
If educational movements which have been tried with satis- 
factory results in other areas are of value to a school system 
which has not yet adopted them, such movements are 
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surely justifiable additions in the postwar period regardless 
of age if they meet a current need. 


Desirable Postwar Activities 

Desirable postwar activities may be grouped as follows: 

(1) Those activities which were necessarily discontinued 
because of the war, such as special departments closed as 
a result of loss of teachers to the armed forces, Red Cross, 
or industry 

(2) Building and maintenance projects which have been 
postponed because of lack of material, equipment, and 
needed labor 

(3) Plans which had been made earlier as part of a long- 
term plan and have been temporarily set aside because of 
war conditions 

(4) Plans to meet new problems growing directly out 
of the war 

(5) Plans to continue on a permanent basis new develop- 
ments which have been added to the schools during the 
past two or three years 


Local Needs and Conditions 


Each superintendent will necessarily have to develop plans 
for the system he superintends in accordance with local 
needs and conditions. No one pattern can be applied to 
all districts. Recognizing the dangers involved in attempt- 
ing to list specific things to be accomplished in the postwar 
period, it is my belief that school systems which have not 
already done so should make plans to do the following: 

(1) Begin a program of continuous course of study re- 
vision and selection of instructional materials preceding it 
by an in-service education to prepare personnel for par- 
ticipation in the work to be done and for subsequent use 
of the finished product. Eliminate courses which have out- 
lived their usefulness; modify those that need it; add new 
courses to meet new needs; rearrange grade placement if 
desirable. Acceptance of the philosophy of change to meet 
changed conditions is fundamental to the whole process 


(2) Select and assign all school personnel only on the 
basis of professional qualifications and personal fitness to 
do the work required, with a complete health examination 
prerequisite to initial employment and some specified peri- 
odic examination required after employment 

(3) Take the initiative in devising salary schedules with 
recognition of superior preparation and proven ability, and 
sick leave privilege plans for school personnel 

(4) Prepare for the school’s participation in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of ex-service men 

(5) Provide for adult education especially for ex-service 
men who will wish to continue their education 

(6) Establish post-high school vocational education for 
non-college youth in the 18-20 age group 

(7) Utilize school plants for community education and 
ee on a day and evening, full week, and full year 
asis 

(8) Make provisions for educating to capacity pupils 
with high potential learning ability, the 3% with I.Q.’s over 
120 

(9) Prepare courses of study for the below-average but 
above-special-class group—the non-academic pupil in the 
[.Q. range 70-90 

(10) Provide personnel, facilities, and procedures for 
functional guidance, including a child guidance clinic with 
psychological and psychiatric service 

(11) Educate pupils to understand and participate in 
community service 

(12) Obtain the maximum use of audio-visual aids with 
special reference to FM Radio, Recordio, slides, projectors 
and films, maps and globes 

(13) Set up a definite program to teach pupils intelligent 
as well as emotional patriotism 
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(14) Prepare and require a course in Education for Home 
Life for all pupils on some specific grade level 

(15) Renew and redouble the effort to provide effective 
instruction in character education and citizenship 

(16) Establish a centralized professional library, com- 
pletely supplied with professional books, periodicals, ex- 
amination copies of textbooks, and samples of instructional 
materials. Provide adequate instructional supplies and books 

(17) Make a thorough study of birth rate statistics, pop- 
ulation trends, and local home building trends prior to plans 
for construction of new buildings 

(18) If new buildings are really needed, see that they 
are constructed and equipped for the school and community 
use to be made of them 

(19) Begin a program of improvement of old buildings, 
including interior decoration; modernizing lighting fixtures; 
soundproofing of libraries, music rooms, study rooms, cafe- 
terias, and school offices; removal of safety hazards 

(20) Replace antiquated and worn-out school equipment 
with modern equipment 

(21) Set up safeguards against education going soft again 

This list is certainly incomplete. It merely offers a work- 
ing basis for planning. 

GI Education 

Eighth, the part that so-called GI Education will play in 
the postwar period is rapidly becoming an important edu- 
cational question which the superintendent will have to 
answer both to his official body and to the community. The 
near miraculous results of military educational methods ap- 
proach’ the fantastic, and have achieved popular acclaim. 
Articles are beginning to appear in lay periodicals on GI 
education and the challenge is often quite blunt: if the 
army can do it, why not the public schools? 

There are many good answers to that question and the 
superintendent of schools will probably need to know all 
of them. We might arbitrarily say that it is not the kind 
of education we need in the public schools. But let us 
face the issue and assume that our challenge is to do what 
the armed forces have done. Certainly, we can do it. That 
is if we can have the same advantages and privileges af- 
forded the armed forces. If we can: 

(1) Eliminate all those who are physically, mentally, 
and emotionally unfit 

(2) Have our pupils available twenty-four hours each 
day, seven days each week 

(3) Exercise control parallel to military discipline 

(4) Provide such motivation as increase in pay, eleva 
tion in rank, and saving of life in time of danger 

(5) Employ only highly trained instructors who are 
physically, mentally, and emotionally fit 

(6) Obtain the supplies and equipment necessary to do 
the job 

(7) Have unlimited financial resources available 

(8) Have facilities for research and experimentation 

(9) Adjust the teacher-pupil ratio to give the individual 
attention needed ; 

(10) Move forward without the handicaps that usually 
impede educational progress. 

We know we cannot have such favorable conditions but 
the public will not realize it unless we tell them. Yes, the 
public schools can go GI if they are given GI conditions, 
a situation which the superintendent of schools will have 
to make plain in meeting his postwar problems. We can 
learn much from GI educational methods and school ad- 
ministrators will certainly seize every opportunity to make 
use of procedures and devices perfected by the armed forces. 
Use of visual aids, especially films, has been developed far 
beyond the prewar public school level. The military testing 
procedures can surely be of great assistance to the public 
school. But GI education as such is quite another problem. 

Ninth, that perennial plague of all public school ad- 
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ministrators, inadequate financial support, will probably be 
the determining factor in deciding what can and what can- 
not be done in the postwar period. It will be to the ad- 
vantage of the superintendent of schools and to the system 
he directs to think in terms of costs as he formulates his 
plans. 

Superintendents are always hopeful of that generous share 
of Federal aid or State aid that will cancel the annual 
deficit or retire the indebtedness and avoid the necessity 
of the battle to raise the tax rate—the Santa Claus that 
comes down the chimney of every house except the school 
house. We still have high hopes that next year or the next 
year after that our dreams will come true. 

But in the meantime that better education for the future 
is in the making and we must do the very best we can to 
provide opportunities in keeping with the ability and 
willingness of the district to pay the bill. Selling the im- 
provements advocated will be much easier than collecting 
the money to pay for them. There is no indication that 
local school finances will be any easier to obtain after the 
war. 

The superintendent’s part is to keep a watchful eye on 
the costs of the postwar plans and see to it that only work- 
able ideas are presented for consideration. Building better 
budgets now is an excellent approach to the problem of 
postwar local district school financial support. Most school 
budgets can and should be improved. Perhaps if we do a 
better job of managing school finances in local districts we 
can better prove the need for outside help and hasten the 
day when we will receive it. 

Finally, the role of the public school superintendent in 
planning an educational program for the postwar period 
is not ended with the preparation of plans. Nor is it 
ended when the board of education approves the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation. 

Administering the program, supervising it, and subjecting 
it to continuous evaluation and appraisal are equally im- 
portant to planning. Perhaps the greatest challenge of all 
is to avoid setting up a new program which will in turn 
become inflexible, static, and out of gear with changing 
conditions which demand never ending surveillance. If the 
new postwar program is regarded as the final answer to 
all educational problems, then we are little better off than 
before; we have merely turned from one dead end street 
into another. We must get on the open road of continual 
readjustment and stay there if we are to make satisfactory 
progress on the educational highway. 





American Education Week, 1944 


HE NEA Journal announces the dates of American Edu- 
cation Week—1944 to be November 5-11. The theme 
for this year’s observance will be “Education for New Tasks” 
with the following daily topics: 
Sunday, November 5—Building Worldwide Brotherhood 
Monday, November 6—Educating All the People 
Tuesday, November 7—Improving Schools for Tomorrow 
Wednesday, November 8—Developing an Enduring Peace 
Thursday, November 9—Preparing for the New Technology 
Friday, November 10—Enriching Our Cultural Heritage 
Saturday, November 11—Bettering Community Life 

The NEA says “Now is the time to begin plans for the 
observance of American Education Week in 1944. There 
are many vital school problems upon which the attention of 
the public must be focused. 

“The most effective observances of American Education 
Week are those which are planned well in advance by com- 
mittees thoroughly organized to do a good job. It is recom- 
mended that committees be established this spring to make 
general plans for conducting the observance. This will en- 
able the committee to proceed more effectively in the fall.” 








AIR CONDITIONING THE 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


O YOUTH belongs adventure. Uncharted paths are 

trod by youth, while age stands still and looks on. The 
uncharted path of future civilization lies in the air, and 
to youth we dedicate the ships that are to fly it. It was a 
thirteen-year-old boy, Edward Warren of Baltimore, who, 
on January 25, 1784, made the first air flight in a crude 
balloon. It is youth today who are raiding the European 
and Pacific skies. 

Under the auspices of the Air Training Corps of America, 
over 500,000 boys are engaged in pre-flight instruction and 
in actual plane construction. But this is not enough. Every 
high school in the land must become “air-conditioned.” 
The exigencies of the war and the hope of a better world 
demand it. Aviation is no academic fad. It is an integral 
subject to secondary education. Mastery of the subject 
touches all other fields of instruction, giving them specific 
skill values, and enriching their cultural content. 


Geography Smashed to Smithereens 


It is a commonplace of modern information that the rapid 
and amazing strides in aviation have reconstructed our 
entire approach to the process of learning. The airplane 
has smashed orthodox geography to smithereens. The maps 
of yesterday are a snare and delusion. With the annihila- 
tion of time, space, and distance, the man of today has 
become a world citizen, or else he is no citizen at all. Geo- 
graphy has become dynamic. The high school boy and 
girl must know the world as a globe. He must know it in 
order to become a citizen of the future. Through a knowl- 
edge of airplane construction, and its by-product excur- 
sions into mathematics, science, and history, and through 
actual flights, he will reconstruct his geographical knowledge 
into terms of food sources, transportation channels, trade 
relations, climatic conditions, global terrain, industrial cen- 
ters, and economic standards of living. 

The teachings of the sciences must take on new life. 
When calculations in physics are related to radio transmitters 
and receivers, compass findings, Morse signaling codes, 
sound detection, and problems of gunfire, or combustion 
engines, the student becomes alert and industrious. When 
the mathematics teacher demonstrates that “x plus y” refers 
to the track of a pursuit plane, or that “a times b” has to 
do with the speed of a bomber, dry formulae become ex- 
citing. The biology teacher will be compelled to teach 
the fundamentals of the life process in terms of private 
health, public sanitation, insect control, prevention of disease, 
food preparation, and conservation. 

History, as such, must be revitalized in terms of how man 
can capitalize his progress and correct his mistakes. The 
mind of youth will be turned to the pages of a future 
history he will write. In a new, compact world, all the 
constitutions and treaties of old will seem parochial. Co- 
ordination of international thinking, communal trade and 
economic service, political unity, universal social welfare, 
the achievements of captains of civilization, not the exploits 
of dictators and military leaders—these factors make up the 
temper of future history. 

The subject of English will descend from its “Ivory 
Tower” and focus its attention on one objective—clarity 
and interest in oral and written expression. It will take all 
curricular subjects, all school occupations as its field. Litera- 
ture will not be taught as “courses,” but as the expression 
of world minds striving for ideals of personal and social 
objectives. The new subject of aviation keeps the mind in 
the air, but the feet on the ground. It enables youth to 
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be stirred by entrancing dreams, and yet guides into prac- 
tical channels. 


The Airplane an Integrating Factor 


All of this has to do with the revitalization of the high 
school curricula and life. There is still and foremost the 
obligation of the high school to make provision for actual 
instruction in the mechanics of airplane construction and 
experience in flying. This obligation is not induced solely 
because of the necessities of training pilots for war activity. 
In all postwar thinking the airplane emerges as the in- 
tegrating factor. No plans for global rehabilitation are pos- 
sible without taking cognizance of the fact that aviation has 
destroyed time and space, and that the thoughts and desires 
of man are not detached but interrelated and instantaneous. 

School authorities must become realistic over this problem. 
Two things must be done,—each school community must 
vocationalize its secondary school work to provide the 
spatial and technical equipment to teach the elements of 
airplane construction and operation; it must provide an 
airport, no matter how simple, where actual flight can be 
taught. 

To secure the first requisite, the community must be 
indoctrinated with the imperative claims of this instruction, 
so that funds will be allocated for technical instruction — 
adequate plant, trained staff, ample equipment. To achieve 
the second requisite, local industry must be made aware 
of the increased value of an airport for its own business and 
transportation needs, and all progressive elements in each 
municipality lined up in support of such an enterprise. An 
eye should be kept on future expansion, through the pur- 
chase of land or available plants which could be recon- 
structed, 


If this vision is grasped and implemented, the future of 
secondary education is assured. The youth of today and 
tomorrow will fly. He is the true aeronaut. Giving him 
this training and this opportunity in his community and 
school will charge all his school activities with new meaning. 
His vocational impulses will become unified and made 
directive. Citizenship in a new world will stir his imagina- 
tion, vitalize his energy. Financial support from State and 
Federal sources can be enlisted to supplement local budget- 
ing, and the trained youthful pilot will be licensed and 
utilized as fast as he can be made available, not only for 
war but for the peace of the future. 





REAT as is the need of scientific attainment in every 

profession, there is even greater need of moral re- 
sponsibility. We want lawyers, physicians, teachers, en- 
gineers, business men, who not only know how to do things 
but who will also insist on doing them right—men, who, 
conscious of their ability as leaders, are jealous of their 
professional honor—men who will readily sacrifice personal 
gain to uphold the dictates of conscience in their profes- 
sional service—James E. Russell, The Trend in American 


Education. 
a 


On the diffusion of education among the people rest 
the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions. 
—Daniel Webster 
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PROGRAM OF THE ARMY 
SERVICE FORCES* 


We make no fabulous claims for 
the military training program of 
the Army Service Forces. We were 
given a job to do—namely, to take 
the hundreds of thousands of new 
inductees who came to us from 
civilian life and develop them as 
quickly as possible into efficient 
soldiers. To do the job we bor- 
rowed the best educational theory 
and practice which have been de- 
veloped in civilian schools and in 
the military service over a period 
of years, modified them to meet 
modern war. needs, and devised 
new procedures when they did not seem adequate for our 
purposes. 

Training for service in the Army Service Forces is con- 
ducted in Reception Centers, Replacement Training Centers, 
Service Schools, Organized Units, Colleges chosen for Army 
Specialized Training, Officer Candidate Schools, Replace- 
ment Depots, Staging Areas, Ports of Embarkation, and 
even in battle zones when men are not engaged in actual 
combat. A detailed description of the training programs 
in all of these installations would obviously require months 
instead of minutes. However, there are certain features 
of the Army Service Forces Training Program which I 
believe will be of particular interest to educators in the 
civilian schools of the nation. 





WactTeR L. WEIBLE 


Race for Time 

We are under constant pressure in the conduct of our 
training program because we know that trained men and 
units must arrive at the battlefronts as soon as possible in 
order to reduce the time length of the war. We know 
that every hour wasted in our training program is precious 
time donated to the enemy. Therefore, we are continually 
analyzing our teaching methods to determine where time 
may be saved without loss of efficiency; evaluating our 
curricula to see where an unnecessary subject may be elim- 
inated; examining our administrative procedures with a 
view to decreasing time lags. 


Emphasis on Thoroughness and Accuracy 

The smallest error in calculating the range of an artillery 
piece may mean failure to neutralize an enemy emplace- 
ment which may later halt -the advance of our infantry. 
Inability to effect a simple repair on a tank engine may 
cause the loss of the tank and its entire crew. Failure to 


master the essentials of first aid may cost the life of a 
wounded comrade. The price we pay for failure to de- 
mand thoroughness and accuracy in all details of our train- 
ing, is human lives. 


Emphasis on Results 

The final test of all our training is “success in combat.” 
No matter how impressive may have been our methods of 
instruction—no matter how high our students’ grades on 
examinations, we are ultimately judged on the answer to 
this question, “How well does the soldier in combat execute 
the mission he was trained to perform?” 


*Condensed from an address delivered at the Regional Con- 
ferences of the American Association of School Administrators in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on February 15, and in New York City on Febru- 
ary 23, 1944. 
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Flexibility of Curricula 

Methods of modern warfare are constantly changing. 
Before the war such things as amphibious tanks, glider 
troops, “bazookas,” tank destroyers and paratroopers were 
considered in the realm of fantasy. As conditions change, 
we have been forced to devise quickly training programs 
to fit them. As an illustration—our operations in the 
“malaria belt” of the world demanded special training in 
malaria control. We immediately prepared appropriate 
training in the prevention and treatment of malaria, and 
now every soldier must take four hours of such training 
in his basic military course. We are constantly examining 
our curricula to determine whether or not they are meeting 
current needs. We do not hesitate to add courses or sub- 
jects as their need is first indicated, nor do we hesitate to 
discontinue them as the need disappears. We are ruthless 
in this respect. 


Testing and Guidance 

Before a soldier enters any of our training programs he 
is interviewed and tested at great length to determine his 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities. This testing and guid- 
ance continue throughout his training. Our objective, of 
course, is to put every man in the job for which he is best 
fitted. We cannot afford to wait until the end of the school 
term to risk his “flunking” the final examination. Rather, 
through tests and observation, we keep constant check on 
his progress, and transfer him immediately when we find 
he is unable to complete the course satisfactorily. 


Emphasis on Orientation 

It is our purpose to give every soldier an understanding 
of the reasons why he must fight, an appreciation of the 
important role he personally is playing in a global war, a 
profound confidence in his leaders, in his weapons, and in 
his allies, and an understanding of the nature of the enemy 
and the reasons why the enemy must be conquered. Sev- 
eral most effective devices have been developed to achieve 
these ends: . 

1. The famous “Why We Fight” series of moving pic- 
tures which every soldier is required to see. Similar films 
on “Know Your Allies’ and “Know Your Enemies” are 
now being developed. 

2. Army News Service through which 78,000 words of 
news are sent out each day to our soldiers at home and 
abroad. 

3. Weekly Newsmap which keeps all troops geographic- 
ally up-to-date on war events. 

4. Pocket Guides to Foreign Countries, which give our 
men brief and helpful suggestions concerning the language, 
customs, and nature of the people in countries where they 
are to be stationed. 

5. Forums and informal discussions on subjects of cur- 
rent interest to soldiers. 


Physical Fitness and Health 

The following are fundamental in our physical training 
program: First—a thorough physical examination. Then 
the physical training program is fitted to the individual 
capacities and needs of the men. And finally, more at- 
tention is given to the man who is under-developed physi- 
cally than to the athlete. 
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In our hygienic training the emphasis is on prevention. 
This we achieve through training in such subjects as per- 
sonal hygiene, field sanitation, first aid, and the nature and 
prevention of communicable diseases. It is interesting to 
note that only a little more than three per cent of the Army 
personnel in this country was absent from duty at any 
time during 1942 because of illness or non-battle injuries; 
abroad, the rate was slightly lower, battle casualties in- 


cluded. 


Training of Illiterates 

Since June 1, 1943, approximately 43,000 illiterates whose 
services would otherwise have been denied to the Army 
have been taught in Special Training Units to read, write, 
and calculate sufficiently well to proceed with their military 
training. The average time required for us to bring an 
inductee to a suitable standard in these subjects is eight 
weeks. Our materials in these fields are scientifically de- 
signed to fit the abilities and interests of the students. If 
any of you are interested in adult education, I recommend 
that you examine our Army Reader and Army Arithmetic. 


Methods of Teaching 

The objective is to employ that teaching method which 
will teach the subject in the least time and in the most 
effective manner. To save time and achieve efficiency, we 
make extensive use of such training aids as demonstrations, 
actual materiel (such as gas masks and guns), models (such 
as tanks and planes), sand tables, training films, film strips 
and lantern slides, still photographs of large size, posters 
and illustrations, maps, charts, blackboards, textbooks, and 
manuals. 

In all of our teaching plans we provide for the maximum 
amount of student participation. No course is completed 
until the student has had an opportunity to perform the 
task he is being taught to perform, either under actual or 
simulated conditions. If you are interested in obtaining 
a complete picture of teaching methods in the Army, I 
suggest you examine the War Department Technical Man- 
ual No. 21-250, entitled “Army Instruction.” 

Our plan of teacher training involves the following 
features: 

1. Selection—Only those who possess qualities essential 
to good teachers are picked for teacher training. 

2. Knowledge—Our teachers must possess a thorough 
mastery of the subject matter they are to teach. Provision 
is made in all of our teacher training programs for the ac- 
quisition of additional subject-matter knowledge by the 
instructors. 

3. Uniformity—We assist our teachers by providing lesson 
outlines and plans, technical manuals, and training aids 
so explicit and so clear that uniformity of training and re- 
sults is expected and demanded. 

4. Teaching methods—Our teachers must possess a 
mastery of sound teaching methods. This means they must 
have adequate instruction in teaching procedures, followed 
by an opportunity to observe superior teaching. Then they 
must serve as an understudy before they assume complete 
responsibility for their classes. 

5. In-service Training—Continuous “in-service training” 
is provided to our teachers by supervisors who accomplish 
their function through: 

First, Refresher courses between classes. 

Second, Off-duty instruction to help teachers prepare their 
assignments for the next day or so. Such off-duty instruc- 
tion is usually given teachers two or three nights each 
week, and more frequently as the need arises. 

Third, “On the spot” correction of errors. At the con- 
clusion of a class visitation or as soon thereafter as possible, 
the supervisor calls attention to any errors observed, and 
they are corrected “on the spot.” 

Basic to our entire training program is recognition of the 
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fact that neither teachers nor supervisors—nor even direc- 
tors ever achieve perfection. They must be ever sensitive to 
new conditions which demand changes in their procedures 
or doctrine. They must be ever on the alert for better 
ways of doing the job which has been assigned to them. 

In closing permit me to thank you for the contribution 
your civilian schools are making to the military training 
program of the Army Service Forces. The training of a 
soldier does not start with his induction into the Army; 
it starts long before. The Army must build on whatever 
background of training and experience he brings with him 
from civilian life. We need men who possess physical fit- 
ness; basic occupational knowledge and skills; command of 
simple language and mathematical abilities; understanding 
of the nature of Army life; and appreciation of the cause 
for which we fight. By sending us from your civilian 
schools men with these qualifications you are facilitating the 
adjustments your students must make to Army life—and 
you are saving the Army millions of man hours of post- 
induction training time. 





National Boys and Girls Week 


UNDREDS of communities throughout the United 

States are preparing for the 24th annual observance 
of National Boys and Girls Week, scheduled this year for 
April 29 to May 6 inclusive. 

Boys and Girls Week deserves the serious attention and ac- 
tive cooperation of all who are interested in the welfare of 
youth. The unprecedented rise in juvenile delinquency and 
the wartime dislocation of the normal life of boys and girls 
have created problems for youth that make it evident that 
more assistance is needed now than was necessary in times 
of peace. The activities of the week are designed to bring 
to the attention of the community the problems, interests, 
and recreations of its youth, and also the youth-serving 
organizations which labor for the development of good 
citizenship and character in growing boys and girls. 

Boys and Girls Week affords a splendid opportunity for 
the presentation of a program which will focus the atten- 
tion of the community on its greatest natural resources— 
its boys and girls. As a result, a year-round program of 
activities can be planned for the welfare of the community's 
youth. 

This year the observance will carry out the theme, “Youth 
Power for Days Ahead.” Highlight of the week will be 
National Service Day, Thursday, May 4, when the youth 
of the nation will demonstrate their part in helping the 
war effort. Other days planned for the observance are: 
Parade Day, April 29; Day in Churches, April 30; Day 
in Schools, May 1; Day in Occupations, May 2; Day of 
Athletics and Entertainments, May 3; Health and Safety 
Day, May 5; and Day Out-of-Doors and Evening at Home, 
May 6. 

Helpful suggestions for carrying out the program may be 
obtained free of charge from the National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Art Education Conference 


HE Sixth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania Conference on 

Art Education will meet May 5 and 6, at the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown. The theme for this year’s 
meeting is “Art Education and the Postwar Outlook.” 
Speakers of national prominence, exhibits related to the 
theme, discussion groups, demonstrations, exhibitions of 
materials and equipment, and visual aids for the art pro- 
gram will be featured. All art teachers and supervisors in 
Eastern Pennsylvania are cordially urged to attend. Italo 
L. de Francesco is director of art education at the College. 
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ART STABILIZES MAN 


Introduction 
Horace F. Heilman 


President, Pennsylvania Council on Art Education, Coatesville 


The flourishing of the four freedoms is in part due to 
the empirical, creative license peculiar to a democratic state. 
Association with Arts—directly or indirectly—does promote 
the exercising of perception, self-expression, coordination, 
ordered thought, experimentation. These factors are so 
permeable in the privileges of free people that they virtually 
resolve themselves into a fifth freedom—creative expression. 

Art always will carry forward the cultures of the past 
and aid our present design for living. Art will continue 
to play an ever increasing role in promoting brotherhood 
with our neighbors at home and throughout the world. 
Pictorial arts produce forms of propaganda. Events, military 
and civilian, are recorded in various art media. Arts in 
industry produce greater efficiency and beauty in manu- 
factured products. Art, in its myriad forms, stays the mental 
and physical impositions placed upon virtually everyone— 
it is therapeutic. A testimony to its curative value may be 
noted in letters to the editor of Life magazine, January 23, 
1944. The letters were submitted to establish the identity 
of a Marine’s sketch found on Guadalcanal. The Marine 
writes, in part, to his father: “You know the service is 
a hell of a place to be in if a man doesn’t smoke or drink. 
I don’t. But where another fellow would take out a cigar- 
ette in an idle moment, I draw. I have found that wher- 
ever I am there is always material for drawings.” 

Free men reign not only by sinew and muscle but also 
by mind and spirit. Pitted against a people volunteering 
inhuman bondage, free people find their commitments to 
freedom of will seriously jeopardized. We cannot lose sight 
of those Art forms and activities designed to intensify and 
renew life. Impregnating raw materials with human will 
is the very essence of creation—of freedom. If we would 
win friends and influence people throughout the world, we 
will have to be more than materialistic—we will have to 
be artists. 

We are the thankful recipients of opinions on five topics 
composing the symposium: C. Valentine Kirby, chief, art 
education, Department of Public Instruction; Frederick C. 
Gruber, director, cultural olympics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Elmer A. Stephan, director of art, Pittsburgh; Italo 
L. de Francesco, director of art education, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown; Helen S. Willard, director, the Phila- 
delphia School of Occupational Therapy. 


The Arts in Times Like These 
C. Valentine Kirby 


Progress in art education has been commensurate with 
the applications of art to the needs of our social, industrial, 
and personal lives. Our normal living has been immeasur- 
ably disturbed by war and we can no longer proceed in 
the “even tenor of our ways.” 

Art educators everywhere must accept a great challenge, 
discard trivialities, gear functional art programs to the war 
effort, and demonstrate that art is not a non-essential, even 
in the present crisis. The visual arts offer one of the most, 
if not the most, effective means of publicizing the need for 
physical fitness, safety measures, conservation of foodstuffs 
and materials, and the purchase of War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. 

Vocational education has met this challenge and is geared 
to the war effort. Health education is “all out” for physical 
fitness, and music, a companion art, comes to its own as 
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A Symposium 


patriotic songs are sung and martial music is played. The 
question arose as to whether or not art education could 
make its contribution, or whether it should be relegated to 
the class of luxurious nonessentials for the duration. 

We have in Pennsylvania an army of 1100 art teachers 
and supervisors—most of them “on their toes” to gear their 
art work to the war effort. In the elementary schools, they 
and the classroom teachers have relieved the tensions and 
strains in young people by providing happy experiences in 
color study, picture making, and other creative handwork— 
all serving as qntidotes to the horrors of war. Integrated 
teaching and learning and units of experience, however, 
should be inspired, and may be made more dynamic by 
current needs and events connected with the- activities of 
a world at war. 

The visual arts are supreme in the effective force of 
their picture communication—either as the drawing that 
must precede the machine, or as in the cartoon or poster— 
where “pictures are mightier than words.” 

“Art, like music, has a tremendously important contribu- 
tion to make to the war effort, both in society and in the 
school. Enlightened educators realize that far from being a 
peacetime luxury, it is one of the most effective of the 
democratic weapons for fighting the war. Fascism, from 
the start, has always tried to destroy or to restrict the arts. 

“Today, art serves wartime needs in government, in 
industry, and in military and civilian life. The output of 
factories has been speeded up by the use of ‘Production 
drawings’, which are large, freehand, visual interpretations 
of blueprints. “Production charts’, like school bulletin-board 
displays, use cartoons, posters, and slogans to transmit 
morale-building ideas to workers. Military recruitment and 
government information agencies have always relied heavily 
on the poster as having more direct effect upon action than 
does the printed word alone. Our allies have found, as 
we are finding, that art does its part in relieving the tensions 
of a war-torn society, and we know that it will have its 
therapeutic effect in rehabilitation after the war.”? 


The consequences of war are the destruction of life and 
property, of art and artists. Due consideration for the con- 
servation and guidance of talented young people today will 
give some assurance that art and artists will continue with- 
out interruption. 

Finally, our art program will be worth while as it con- 
tributes to morale and through the joy of creative art ex- 
periences and visits to art museums, offers a release from 
worries and uplifts the dejected spirit. In the civilization 
which we are fighting for, the arts should flourish in a 
large measure. There should be no blackout for the arts. 


The Arts for People Who Are Not Artists 
Frederick C. Gruber 


The war has caused us to reevaluate our lives in terms 
of what we can and cannot do without. Each of us is faced 
with giving up, temporarily at least, that which we can 
do without so that we can preserve that which is most 
vital to our lives and of greatest service to our country. 


It is rather disheartening to hear of the number of schools 
where art is out for the duration, because it is an indication 
of the thinking of some of the individuals who are charged 
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with the making and administration of educational policies. 
It is an indication that they do not realize how much they 
are indebted to art each day. 

In wartime art is an important medium for getting over 
certain ideas to our citizens. Probably as many war bonds 
are sold by posters as by the oratory of many patriotic com- 
petent speakers. The poster has many other uses. It ad- 
vertises civilian defense, blood donor service, the prevention 
of rumor spreading, and the conservation of foods. These 
are only a few. 

The cartoonist in both magazine and newspaper points 
up the most important items in the news and tells at a 
glance what columns of newsprint do not. 

Photography which is one of the newer methods of graphic 
representation is one of the most important tools of war, 
and those pictures, both still and moving, which are released 
serve to acquaint and inspire millions. In addition there 
are the remarkable reportorial sketches and paintings of the 
war—air raids, sea battles, land engagements, life in the 
training camps. The armed services employ large numbers 
of artists because their pictures convey a greater meaning 
to the general’ public and preserve a more significant record 
than any action photograph can. The artist chooses the 
precise moment, points up the most important scene, and 
omits useless and confusing detail. 

Art is a release for all of us, especially for those who are 
engaged most fully in war work. A gallery of painting 
reminds us of the world as it has been, of the beauty in it, 
and of the beauty we wish to preserve. Even those who 
cannot draw for themselves can experience this pleasure. 
But for him who has even the slightest facility with the 
pen or the brush, art is a means of creating a whole new 
world, of satisfying the creative instinct in man in the 
midst of destruction, of making very real and personal the 
beauty which the world possesses. This is a privilege no 
one has a right to deny another because of expediency or 
lack of understanding. 

Then there is art in the things we use every day, even 
the pots and pans. The fewer we can have the more care- 
fully they should be designed. There is no reason why any 
worker, no matter where, should be surrounded by ugliness 
or that the tools with which he works should be ugly. 

We in America, especially those of us who are not pro- 
fessional artists had better look to our art, because it is 
a truism of history that when all else passes art alone re- 
mains. It is the heritage of our race. For how much would 
you sell your birthright? 


Art and Community Life 
Elmer A. Stephan 


It was a rare privilege for me to interview the Command- 
ing Officer of one of our camps. He was an unusual person; 
keen, kindly, sympathetic, yet a rigid disciplinarian. He 
told me that he had just individually interviewed all of 
the officers under him, because he wanted to know them 
better and he wanted to see if this knowledge would not 
give him some idea of their mental reactions. 

One question he asked each man in turn was “What do 
you, as an army officer, miss most in the camp life to which 
you are attached?” 

Invariably the answer was the same, “Home folks.” “But 
aside from your family,” he persisted, “What do you miss 
most?” Then came a longer list of answers, “Carpet on the 
floor, draperies on the windows, pictures on the walls, my 
own comfortable chair, good music.” 

Fifty per cent of the men gave similar answers all of 
which could be summed up in three words, namely, “We 
miss Beauty.” Yes, whether they realize it or not, the 
soldiers are starved for beauty. They all had some form of 
beauty in their lives, but many failed to recognize it as 
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such. Now, meager as it was, they are hungry for the 
things that make life beautiful. 

With starvation comes demand. It is one of the invariabie 
economic laws. It is also an esthetic one. When the boys 
come home they will want the things they miss now. They 
will seek for some expression of beauty. 

So in every community, we should begin to take stock 
now. See by your inventory what you have in reserve. Be 
prepared by postwar planning in rendering a service of 
Art just as in devising schemes for the transfer of wartime 
industry to peacetime production. 

Plan now for a small museum in your community, 
a live art center where things of beauty can be on display 
constantly. This could be an old house, not beyond repair, 
and perhaps available at little cost. I could see the local 
fire department repairing the house, some local club willing 
to pay for heating it in order to have a meeting place of 
their own. 

I can see several rooms devoted to children’s art and 
art activities. I can see constantly changing exhibitions in- 
cluding such diverse things as “Pennsylvania Dutch Pot- 
tery,” and “Things of Beauty under Fifty Cents,” in your 
local “5 and 10.” I can see our boys coming home eager for 
new things, eager to learn to use their hands. So we will 
provide some one who can instruct in weaving, in block 
printing, in wood carving, in any of the crafts where beauty 
is woven throughout as a fine thread of gold. In spite of 
war we must not lose the recipe for beauty and good taste. 
Hungry souls are demanding it of us. 


The Role of the Art Teacher 


I. L. de Francesco 


Natural endowment, preparation, and the peculiar char- 
acteristics of his work distinguish the teacher or supervisor 
of art as a preeminently creative being. 

Destruction and chaos, so much a part of the present 
scene are not in his make-up; instead, his activities and 
philosophy place him in the realm of the constructive. 
Indeed, he is the type of person most sorely needed in 
our classrooms. 

The exigencies of the day have called on him to perform 
tasks or lead youth in pursuits that contribute to winning 
the peace; beyond this, however, he is keeping alive the 
spirit of freedom and creative thinking so essential to the 
continuity of democratic life and ideals. 

In a larger sense, the role of the art teacher in the school 
and in the community is like an ever widening stream. 
His work is constantly finding new avenues of usefulness. 
He serves in war as he did in peacetime, and as we project 
ourselves into the future, it seems clear that new endeavors 
and responsibilities will devolve upon him. 

We see him as an enlightened educator who senses that 
global war presupposes global peace and global thinking. 
He realizes that the world has become smaller and that 
man’s genius, as well as political events, have erased dis- 
tances and controlled the elements to such a degree that 
we dare to think of a world brotherhood. Art has always 
been a universal tongue; it has ministered to man in his 
material and spiritual needs since the dawn of history. 
It may yet be the common denominator through which the 
dream of world peace may be attained. With such under- 
standing, the art teacher is ready to usher in an art educa- 
tion that goes beyond the limits of his subject field, and to 
think in terms of goals which begin with individual ex- 
pression but eventuate in a world view. 

We see the art teacher in the role of community leader. 
He is aware of the problems arising from new and in- 
creased leisure, as well as out of a period in which human 
energies and emotions are bent by force of circumstance, 
upon designs of destruction. He realizes that the minds and 
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bodies of millions will need restoration and that their ener- 
gies will demand new vehicles of activity. The art teacher 
may see the answer in community art centers where in- 
dividuals, regardless of age or artistic preference, may find 
a haven and competent help. In such centers, some will 
paint chairs, others pictures; some will whittle, others will 
create sculpture of merit; all will find satisfaction and re- 
lease in the euthenic atmosphere that emanates from the arts. 

Finally, we see the art teacher in the role of guidance 
counselor. Our world calls for more creative minds and 
hands than any previous age because human needs are 
more numerous and complex. Talents must be found, 
nurtured, and guided toward professional training, in order 
that both art and industry may be well supplied. 

The art teacher for a day such as this sees clearly his 
responsibility toward the individual and toward society 
as a whole. 


The Arts and Human Rehabilitation 
Helen S. Willard 


More than ever before in history the problem of human 
rehabilitation is filling the minds of those who are planning 
for a better world. 


The term rehabilitation implies that help is needed to 
restore a person who has suffered social or physical disaster, 
to his former state. In the latter case, the problem im- 
mediately becomes primarily a medical one and it is from 
this point of view that we shall particularly consider it. 


The life of a normal person is made up of a balance of: 


work and play. Mental or physical illness or disability 
destroys this balance. In the first stages of recovery rest and 
recreation are of importance. One of the best means of 
achieving these ends is through the arts. A distressed, con- 
fused mind may be quieted and soothed by absorption 
in a new interest or opportunity to develop skills already 
known. The minimum of exertion may be required, yet 
the satisfaction in the tangible result may give the neces- 
sary relief from tension and worry, thereby achieving real 
rest. In psycho-neuroses and psychoses the individual may 
be restored to normal balance by the development of a 
hobby or by the realization that he is taking the first steps 
toward return to useful and remunerative occupation. Un- 
suspected talents may be discovered and developed and the 
period of illness may be transformed from a distressing 
experience to a progressive and productive one. In many 
instances the arts may not be an end in themselves and 
may not be carried on after rehabilitation has been effected 
but, because of their easy adaptability to the circumstances 
of the individual, they may be a definite means of restoring 
confidence and initiative and so prove a steppingstone to 
actual return to work. 


In the treatment of physical injuries the exercise necessary 
to restore function may best be given through an interest- 
ing occupation which diverts the individual’s attention from 
the pain or awkwardness of using the injured part yet, 
at the same time, gives the exact motion required. Because 
of the intricate mechanism of the body it is far too easy 
to substitute uninjured joints and muscles for the ones 
damaged. It, therefore, requires expert knowledge on the 
part of the person who directs the exercise to be sure that 
the proper motions are performed and that damage rather 
than good is not done. 


The application of the arts for rehabilitation cannot be 
properly achieved unless the disabled individual is instructed 
by a person who has added to his technical knowledge of 
varied skills definite and thorough training in the medical 
science of their exact use in the treatment of mental or 
physical disabilities. With such knowledge they may become 
an instrument of unlimited value. 
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Senatorial Scholarship Examination 


[pies some years a number of the state senators repre- 
senting Allegheny County districts have been assigning 
the privilege of selecting the recipient of one of their 
senatorial scholarships to the Allegheny County American 
Legion. During the first few years, these scholarships were 
awarded on the basis of an American History examination 
of the essay type. 

In the spring of 1940, every one of the six state senators 
of Allegheny County agreed to assign one of their sena- 
torial scholarships to the Allegheny County American 
Legion. They, in turn, not being entirely satisfied with 
the method of selection previously employed, appointed a 
committee of Legionnaires and school people under the chair- 
manship of the late Ralph H. Smith, Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, to work out an 
improved method of procedure. 

The general plan, as set up by the committee, called for 
a special four-week course in practical citizenship to be 
given to every senior student in the high schools of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. This four-week course was 
to be followed by a preliminary test and by a final test, by 
means of which the young men and women who were to 
receive the scholarships were to be selected. 

In order to aid the teachers of Allegheny County in 
presenting an intensive course in citizenship, an outline 
was prepared by a committee consisting of representatives 
of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny County public schools and 
of the parochial schools of the Pittsburgh Diocese of the 
Catholic Church. The outline—a 56-page booklet—was 
published under the title “Our Democracy,” a copy of 
which was furnished to every senior pupil in the high 
schools concerned. 

As a further aid to the pupils and teachers, arrange- 
ments were made for a series of radio programs to be 
broadcast during the four-week period. A total of 23 such 
broadcasts were made over the five commercial radio sta- 
tions of Pittsburgh. In addition to the above, special articles 
relating to different phases of citizenship were prepared by 
prominent citizens and were carried daily by the Pittsburgh 
Press. 

The preliminary and final tests were prepared by the 
same committee which had worked out the course outline. 
Each test consisted of two hundred questions, and the 
preliminary test was furnished to the schools in printed 
form. The questions were of the true and false, multiple 
choice, and matching type. 

The number of pupils eligible for the final test was based 
on the size of the graduating class of the participating 
schools and ranged from one in the case of the smaller 
schools to seven for the largest one. ’ 





Pan American Day 


MPHASIZING the common effort of the American 

Republics in the successful prosecution of the war and 
the importance attached to an effective postwar organiza- 
tion, the Pan American Union has announced that the 
theme of this year’s Pan American Day, April 14, is “The 
Peoples of America: United for Victory Today; United for 
Peace Tomorrow.” This slogan appears on an attractive 
poster prepared by the Pan American Union. 

In keeping with the practice of previous years, the Pan 
American Union, the international organization of the 21 
American Republics with headquarters in Washington, an- 
nounces the preparation of material which is offered to 
schools and colleges, clubs, civic and commercial associations, 
and other groups interested in arranging Pan American 
Day programs. Literature is available on request from the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 








A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL DAY | 


NTROSPECTION on a successful First Grade is a joy. 
What makes a successful day in a schoolroom? 

Do we measure success by tests, by the ability of the chil- 
dren to recite well, by the happiness of the children, by the 
quietness of the room, by the cooperative spirit of the chil- 
dren and teacher, by the size of the group, by the number 
promoted, by the satisfaction of the parents, the satisfac- 
tion of those viewing the work? What is the real measur- 
ing rule for a successful school? Here are a few qualities 
which seem important in a successful school. 


Kindly Discipline 

Discipline is needed but it should and usually can be ad- 
ministered in a kindly way. Where this is inadequate, a 
more severe measure must be employed, but the teacher 
should forget it at once. If she sulks around in a disagree- 
able manner all session and inflicts poor manners on the un- 
offending children, she is losing respect and making the 
offender a real issue. A much better way is to ignore the 
offender, then display firmness in every situation that 
proves, after all, she knows and expects certain rules obeyed. 

In a successful schoolroom, kindness is extremely im- 
portant, and above all, happiness is prevalent. The teacher 
never lets her own problems and feelings be inflicted on 
the children. They didn’t cause her personal problems and 
should not be exposed to them. They, are just meeting life 
and should be given every opportunity to get a fair chance 
at it. 

When too. much time is devoted to discipline, valuable 
time is used which should be spent in making life richer 
and more interesting and more hopeful for the children. 
Any catastrophe is always minimized. The teacher should 
spend very little time, if any, speaking about crime, disease, 
and war because children’s minds are young and impression- 
able and fear and weakness are indelibly imprinted on the 
innocent. Rather, the successful teacher makes the child 
feel strong, able to take what comes with happiness and 
zest. 

The teacher tries to have each child meet. satisfaction 
and success. True, the child may not be able to read this 
year, but nevertheless the child must never be made to feel 
inferior. He syrely can do something well—play some 
game. well or keep his belongings orderly—and for this 
he must receive praise. No child ever is permitted to feel 
he isn’t as fine as the others. It is every child’s right to 
believe in himself—and the successful teacher proves that 


to each child. 
“Something for Nothing” 


A child eight years of age was in the First Grade and 
on being asked questions, put his hands out, then put them to 
his mouth as much as to say, “I can’t talk.” A little friend 
of his said, “Oh, he can’t talk.” The eight-year-old First 
Grader then was made to feel that God made us all and 
he could talk just as well as any one else. Before long, he 
was reading and talking without that old fear. If a person 
makes a success of his life, he must have faith in himself, 
and the wise teacher instills faith in each child as much 
as possible. Children never should be made to feel they 
can’t do this or that, but rather each child should feel that 
when he applies himself, he will finally be able to master 
that situation. Also a child must be made to realize there 
is no such thing as “Something for nothing.” He must 
know that making good use of his time and energy brings 
success, happiness, and contentment. 


GRACE B. COWLING 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


Children need a definiteness of purpose. Then life takes 
on animation and power. A first-grade child needs to be 
instilled with a burning desire to meet success in life in 
every phase—in music, art, reading, speaking, games, num- 
bers, behavior—in fact, a burning desire for a success 
in life situations where he meets friends his same age, 
older and younger friends, and also where he meets his 
family. Children need something definite to prevent them 
from much sorrow and from becoming susceptible to nega- 
tive influences because one of the greatest weaknesses of 
mankind is to permit oneself to be influenced through nega- 
tiveness of inferiority. 

The wise teacher finds an outlet for children through 
different forms of work and play. True, a small child 
needs action, and the resourceful teacher will plan the pro- 
gram accordingly. A child soon grows bored, noisy, dis- 
satisfied, and unruly if he must be too formal and quiet. 
His needs must be met in an elastic program of work and 
play, periods of quietness and also periods of vigorous 
action. Then he will bring fresh enthusiasm and interest 
to his work and there will be joy and emotional satisfac- 
tion. Work well done brings happiness to the child as 
well as to the adult. That old hurrying habit must give 
way if work is to be well done. Much emphasis must be 
placed on work well done, and in time the child catches 
on to the quicker rhythm and learns to concentrate on one 
thing at a time. 

The teacher needs to watch for explosive emotions as 
jealousy and suspicion, because these tendencies do not 
overwhelm the individual at once but grow with force 
over a period of years. Much unhappiness can be pre- 
vented by the understanding teacher. She plans situations 
in which each child can meet success. She helps him to 
meet life in a spirit of friendliness. No matter what each 
child’s I. Q. is, he can and should develop a likeable per- 
sonality free from self-consciousness. Each child needs to 
possess that feeling of sureness without handicaps. Especially 
is this true of a child with an ailment. 

Last fall a mother came to the door on the first day of 
school with tears streaming down her face, saying, “My 
child had such a bad burn.” “When?” “When she was 
very small.” Such an injustice to the child! The mother 
was told not to pamper the child but rather tell her of 
her fine qualities and how well she was. Very soon the 
child overcame her selfconsciousness and enjoyed play and 
work. 

Each child should be made to feel that he is fine and has 
something to contribute to the group. With hard work, 
cooperation, and friendliness his school life can be happy 
and successful. Each one should have a firm conviction 
of the right way to live and be willing to fight for it, if 
necessary. Children need courage. It isn’t only giants who 
need couarge. Every person needs it. Here the wise teacher 
can help the children develop confidence by meeting suc- 
cess in school work and in association with one another. 
Very often a parent is too solicitous of his own child. 
Each boy and girl must learn to take his own part. 


Learning to Live 

The child’s mind needs to be serviced with positive worth- 
while thinking. George Herbert Palmer in his fine esti- 
mate of his wife, the gifted president of Wellesley College, 
said, “She chiefly distinguished herself by wise ways of 
comforting the usual world.” Here we have a_ positive 


(Turn to page 264) 
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DECAY ON THE HOME FRONT 


MONG the inevitable by-products of armed conflict is 

an alarming step-up in crimes and misdemeanors 
among boys and girls of teen-age. Magazines, newspapers, 
books, radio, rostrum, and cinema are calling upon Mr. 
and Mrs. America to meet the present threat with positive 
action—to meet it and repel it before the dread evil becomes 
more firmly entrenched. : 

The average parent, increasingly aware of the delinquency 
issue, frequently rationalizes himself out of the picture in 
one of two ways. First, he may “charge it off to the tinies,” 
or, in other words, accept the tendency as inevitable. 

Again, he may pass the proverbial “buck” by emitting 
caustic criticism on some fundamental institution other 
than the family, and comment on “the shameful manner in 
which the schools are conducted these days.” The remark, 
however, may well entitle those who know the school situa- 
tion to make several observations of their own. 

It is undoubtedly true that all of our basic institutions 
must work to remove the causes that result in the juvenile 
offender. Let it be made clear, however, that today as al- 
ways the burden of responsibility rests first on the doorstep 
of the American home. Too frequently in the present situa- 
tion it not only rests there—it slumbers there. 

In November, 1938, more than five years ago, J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
made this statement in an address at Detroit: “We have 
youth in crime because of the lessening of parental respon- 
sibility and family discipline. It is due to a tendency to 
evade responsibility that parents in many instances have 
allowed their children to stray. In straying, they commit 
crimes which send so many of our boys and girls into 
penitentiaries and reformatories.” 

Earl Godwin, the chief of the G-men, in a recent radio 
interview reiterated the convictions stated by his chief five 
years ago. Certainly the words of Mr. Hoover must carry 
much weight. 


A Danger Signal 


In spite of these widespread and generally accepted trends 
some individuals refuse to see anything about which to be 
alarmed. Although a substantial list of danger signals 
could be enumerated one is especially significant and funda- 
mental: namely, discourtesy and disrespect for authority on 
the part of boys and girls, especially adolescents. Adults in 
all fields have been commenting upon this condition which 
has seemed to be increasing during the past four or five 
years. The teacher is perhaps in a more strategic position 
than most persons to note this condition. Call it spirit of 
the times if you will. I prefer to call it decay on the home 
front! 

On numerous occasions the belief has been expressed that 
with the apparent disintegration of the American Family 
circle, the schools of the nation must step into the breach. 
In fact I, too, have expressed myself in similar terms quite 
frequently. Moreover, I still subscribe to such a belief. But 
how much more effective would be the school’s efforts if 
more parents maintained at least a semblance of authority in 
the home! 

If we agree in principle that the home must bear the 
burden of responsibility for the delinquency upsurge, the 
question naturally arises—What may parents do to help out 
in the emergency? 


Parents May Help 

First, parents should keep the conversation at home on 
a high plane. The father who constantly talks of gambling, 
of evading war ration regulations, who recites off-color 
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stories, is himself committing a crime which invites his 
listening child to disrespect authority and to hold in con- 
tempt high moral patterns. 

Secondly, parents should at all times keep a close check 
on the whereabouts of their children. The mother who 
plays bridge intemperately and neglects to guard the morals 
or check on the associates of her daughter, has no excuse 
whatever when the unguided daughter, minus the blessings 
of parental advice, visits a disreputable dance hall, strays 
into a cheap tavern and sneaks into the cocktail bar, or selects 
girls and men of low character for companions. 

Thirdly, parents should encourage their children to read 
books and other periodicals that will have an elevating 
effect on both the intellect and emotions. Our newsstands 
overflow with cheap, fantastic, filthy, emotional trash which, 
by its every day display, assumes the unwarranted cloak 
of acceptable literature. Parental encouragement to select 
the best can give an effective jolt to juvenile delinquency 
and to the low type racketeer who deals in obscene litera- 
ture. 

Fourthly, in spite of added wartime responsibilities and 
the increased call for outside services, the prime responsibility 
of family heads is still that of training and directing one’s 
own children in worth-while citizenship. As the present 
war progresses, worthy parents will be the most alarming 
but least publicized shortage. In their patriotic efforts to 
respond to the many calls for volunteer services or to the 
needs of the defense plant, married men and women too 
often devote far too little time to the needs of their children. 
This is a time when every boy needs the companionship 
of a real dad and every girl needs the understanding pres- 
ence of a devoted mother. Parents must share, even 
sacrifice if necessary, an increasing portion of their hard- 
earned and limited leisure time to the youngsters they 
brought into this world. 

Fifthly, parents should take an ever increasing interest 
in the schools. This institution, next to the home, exer- 
cises the most far-reaching effect on the developing character 
of the boy and girl. It is just plain common sense then to 
make sure through parental interest and cooperation tliat 
the schools are kept at a maximum degree of efficiency. To 
relieve this is not merely a matter of attending parent- 
teacher association meetings, although that is a splendid 
way to begin. It is primarily a matter of upholding the 
tireless and earnest efforts of the average faculty striving 
to fabricate future citizens who will be a credit to our 
Democracy. 

Many examples in which parents have stood squarely 
back of every positive effort of teachers in dealing with 
juvenile problem cases could be enumerated. On the other 
hand, far too many incidents occur in which the efforts of 
teachers have not been supported by parents. In a sur- 
prising number of situations parents assume the attitude 
“that the teacher is guilty until proved innocent.” 

A particularly disappointing attitude of parents is to 
falsify deliberately in order to get their child out of a “jam” 
with the school authorities. One of the most flagrant in- 
stances of this took place less than two years ago in a small 
coastal community. 

The story involves a speedy car and a twelfth-grade boy, 
who was the proud possessor of the title “gas cowboy.” He 
was known as the most reckless auto driver in the com- 
munity. One spring morning, accompanied by four ad- 

(Turn to inside back cover) 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Build Better Your Local Branch 


N THESE days, our thinking is conditioned by the world 

conflict in which we are engaged and we tend to think 
in military terms. Your’ President, pondering a plan of 
action, finds himself in one respect like unto a commanding 
officer. The general plotting a plan of battle charts the 
strategy in terms of the basic military unit, the division. 
The individual soldier fits into the picture as a component 
of that basic unit, teaming himself with others to comprise 
a functioning group organized to carry out the tactics of 
the high command. In our Association the major elements 
of our strategy and our objectives are determined by your 
representatives on the Executive Council and the elective 
committees. The plan of action to achieve these goals is 
based upon the Local Branch, the functioning unit in our 
organization. 

True, the Local Branch is not a military unit. It is 
fundamental that in a professional organization, pledged 
to the support of our democratic way of life, the Local 
Branch should be a practical example of the democratic 
process. Within it all elements of the group should be 
working unitedly to promote the general educational wel- 
fare, to protect and advance the interests of its members, 
to foster professional zeal, to advance educational standards, 
and to establish and maintain helpful, friendly relationships. 
Under its elected leaders it should be actively developing a 
program along these lines. 

This presupposes that there will be a well-knit organiza- 
tion operating under a written constitution which will 
guarantee the permanency of the Local Branch. It pre- 
supposes that there should be adequate financial support 
for the carrying on of its activities and that there should 
be a careful accounting of the expenditures of these funds. 
It assumes that the Branch will be represented at all dis- 
trict and state meetings and whenever possible at the na- 
tional meetings. It assumes a recognized procedure whereby 
the membership would at all times be informed of the 
activities. By means of continujng committees the _par- 
ticipation of as many members as possible would be en- 
couraged. These are the basic features essential to a Local 
Branch. The State program for which we will strive can 
meet with success if each individual member can channel his 
efforts for it through such a medium. 

Following the basic pattern the Branch may expand its 
activities widely, limited only by its needs and by the 
desire to insure the achievement of all goals attempted. 

During the course of this year every effort will be ex- 
pended to increase the effectiveness of the Local Branch. 
A Committee on Local Branches is actively at work on the 
problem. The Executive Council will devote its attention 
to the matter. The services of the Headquarters Staff and 
of the Field Representative will, of course, be available. 
Ideas and suggestions from members will be helpful. Your 
President and the Chairman of the Committee on Local 
Branches, Norman C. Brillhart, Reading, and Headquarters 
will be happy to receive them. Let our slogan for this year 
be—“Build Better Your Local Branch.”—]. W. Newton, 
President, PSEA, Ambridge. 


——_— e —___ -—_ 


I had rather earn my living by teaching than in any 
other way—TI love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as 
a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a 
strong man rejoices to run a race—William Lyon Phelps 
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AASA Wartime Conference 


HE American Association of School Administrators 

held a wartime regional conference in New York City, 
February 22-24. Those in attendance were largely from 
the Northeast and Middle Atlantic States. 

Programs were of high quality. Major topics of dis- 
cussion were: Modifications of school programs because of 
thes war effort, postwar planning and adjustments, the role 
of education in the determination of the peace and the 
postwar world. 

Large numbers of administrators from Pennsylvania were 
present. The Pennsylvania breakfast was held in the Key- 
stone Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania on Wednesday 
morning, February 23, at 7:30 o'clock. One hundred 
twenty-seven Pennsylvanians were in attendance. J. W. 
Newton, President, PSEA, presided, and C. Herman Grose, 
superintendent of schools of Erie, presented an excellent 
paper dealing with schools and current issues. (For com- 
plete address, see page 249 of this issue.) 

The Association was honored to have as a guest, N. L. 
Engelhardt, president-elect of AASA. Lester K. Ade, 
former Superintendent of Public Instruction, was also a 
guest, as were S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of 
AASA, and the Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., member of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of the schools of 
Philadelphia, spoke at the second general session. His 
topic was “Education and the People’s Peace.” Doctor 
Stoddard said, “The War will end, but will peace come? 
That is now and ever has been the one supreme question 
confronting mankind. Always the human race has made 
the fatal assumption that peace naturally follows war, that 
the alternative to war is peace . 

“The time to determine the question of war and peace 
in 1975 is now. It is not too late to prevent the next war 
now. When and if the next war has come it will again 
be too late to prevent it. Then the only choice that will be 
left will be to fight through to victory, just as now, re- 
gardless of the cost. Americans have always been unafraid 
to take a chance, to try a course of action even though 
failure may be one of the alternatives. An abiding peace 
will be established some day only if those who lived before 
were willing to have enthusiasm for and confidence in 
whatever next steps they were able to take. The teachers 
of America are confronted again with the choice between 
complacency and determined action in the direction of 
peace. 

“As Thomas Mann said, ‘What would man be without 
Utopia? He must aim at the unattainable in order to 
realize the attainable and to make one step forward.” 

Participating as members of discussion groups were the 
following from Pennsylvania: Edwin W. Adams, associate 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; Philip A. Boyer, 
director, division of educational research and results, Phila- 
delphia public schools; Francis M. Garver, professor of 
elementary education, University of Pennsylvania; Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Harvey A. Smith, superintendent of schools, Lancaster; 
and Lee M. Thurston, professor of education, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

PSEA Headquarters was maintained in Room 202A. 
Informal conferences of PSEA members with the President 
and members of Headquarters Staff were practically con- 
tinuous. 
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President Newton Honored 


PPROXIMATELY 75 members of the officers and 

executive committees of the Local Branches of the 
Midwestern Convention District met in Slippery Rock on 
Saturday, March 4, to honor J. Willard Newton, PSEA 
President. A dinner, sponsored by the executive committee 
of the Midwestern District, was served in the dining room 
of the State Teachers College. 

Following the dinner, Toastmaster L. H. Wagenhorst, 
director of the College training schools, introduced the 
Honorable Jacob W. Carr of the 41st Senatorial District 
and Representatives Albert McClester and Wilbert D. Im- 
brie, who discussed educational problems which confronted 
them during the last session of the General Assembly. The 
Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, chairman of the 
House Education Committee, who was invited and was un- 
able to attend, sent a letter of regret. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
delivered the main address. His main thought was that 
“Democracy Is the Political Functioning of Christianity.” 

President Newton, the honor guest, urged unity in all 
local branches as the key to a successful organization. A 
strong, unified local branch is the backbone of the State 
organization. 

Others present included G. F. Stover of the Department 
of Public Instruction and J. A. Entz, president of the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 

Members of the Midwestern District executive com- 
mittee who sponsored the dinner were then introduced: 
Roy W. Wiley, first vice-president, Butler; C. Lloyd Deffen- 
baugh, second vice-president, Midland; Mason J. Bodkin, 
secretary-treasurer, Aliquippa; Kenneth R. Delahunty, 
Sharon; Stanley Shaw, Ellwood City, Gertrude Reed, 
Butler; A. Bruce Denniston, Greenville. 








Committee on Legislation 


HE 1944 Committee on Legislation held its first meet- 
ing at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 4. James 


H. Lawson, chairman, McKeesport, presided while the com-— 


mittee considered 

1. A report of the Election Contact Committee. This com- 
mittee submitted communications for use by Local Branch 
officers and members of local legislative committees in con- 
tacting candidates for the General Assembly and Congress. 

2. A plan for the development of basic material for a 
permanent revision of the salary schedule. 

3. Subcommittee on financially distressed school districts. 
Doctor Lawson appointed the following on the committee: 
Robert E. Dawson, chairman, Scranton; Paul S. Christman, 
Schuylkill Haven; D. C. Longanecker, Waynesburg. 

4. A statement on equalization. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to work on a statement on equaliza- 
tion: C. O. Williams, chairman, State College; Carmon Ross, 
Lansdowne; Lewis N. Snyder, Sellersville. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Pennsylvania Academy of Science 
HE annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science will be held on April 7 and 8 at York. A 

very special feature of the meetings will be a symposium 

on THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF BURNS 
conducted by Dr. Stanley P. Reimann, director of the 

Lankenau Hospital Research Institute. 





What nobler employment, or more valuable to the State, 
than that of the man who instructs the rising generation? 
—Cicero 
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Southeastern District President 


Warren P. Snyder, superinten- 
dent of schools in Bristol, was 
elected president of the South- 
eastern Convention District at the 
annual meeting held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Decem- 
ber. 

Mr. Snyder first taught in the 
schools of Nassau County, Long 
Island. He came to Bristol in 1922 
as head of the science department 
in the high school. He was elect- 
ed principal of the high school in 
1926 and superintendent of schools 
in 1936. 

He is a graduate of Catasauqua High School and Muhlen- 
berg College. He continued with graduate work at the 
University of Michigan, Columbia University, Penn State 
and holds an M. S. degree from Temple University. 
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Executive Council 
No. II—March 11, 1944 


HE second meeting of the 1944 Executive Council was 
held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, March 11, 
1944, with all but four members present. J. W. Newton, 
President, Ambridge, presided while the Council transacted 
the following business: 
1. Received a report of conferences attended by the Presi- 
dent 

2. Approved the report of the Executive Secretary which 
contained the following items: 

. Financial Statements 

. Headquarters Service 

. AASA Meeting, New York City 

. Federal Legislation 

. Commission to Study School Subsidies 

. Membership 

. War and Peace Fund, NEA 

. Legal Service. Mr. Adler, the PSEA attorney, re- 

ported that he would be inducted into the Navy in 
the near future. The Council approved a leave of 
absence for him for the duration and accepted his 
recommendation for a substitute, David S. Kohn, 
Harrisburg. 

3. Approved with some modifications letters prepared 
by the Election Contact Committee, Milton O. Pearce, 
chairman, Philadelphia, for use in contacting candidates 
for the General Assembly and Congress 

4. Received a report of the Committee on Local Branches, 

Norman C. Brillhart, chairman, Reading, and approved 

the sending of a questionnaire to Local Branches asking 

about activities the past year 

Discussed War and Postwar Problems and the work 

of a committee which the President will name in the 

near future 

6. Considered communications regarding deferment of 

teachers. Following prolonged discussion it was de- 

cided that a letter be sent to General Hershey stating the 
critical school situation 

Received a suggestion from the Legislative Committee 

re the development of basic material for a permanent 

revision of the salary schedule. The Council approved 

a recommendation that a committee be appointed to 

interview suitable experts who would work on a pro- 

gram leading to a permanent salary schedule 

8. Approved the enrolment of the PSEA as a member of 
Tax Institute, fee $10 
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Established a policy of not selling the mailing list of 

PS] to insurance companies 

10. Set the dates of the next meetings of the Executive 
Council as April 22, May 20, and during the NEA. 
Convention in Pittsburgh 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 





Liaison Committee for International 
Education 


HE Liaison Committee for International Education held 

a two-day meeting in Washington, January 31 and 
February 1, 1944. After reports were made by representa- 
tives of various organizations and government officials, the 
Committee adopted five resolutions with reference to inter- 
national cooperation in education and cultural relations and 
the establishment of a permanent International Education 
Organization: 

1. Adequate planning for the rapid reestablishment of 
educational and cultural services in the liberated countries, 
and for permanent cooperative action on educational and 
cultural relations, requires prompt establishment of a tem- 
porary United Nations educational organization by Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China, the United States, the 
other United Nations, and other nations associated with 
them in the conduct of the war. 

2. The most urgent problem for immediate consideration 
by such an organization is the restoration of educational and 
related services in (a) nations now occupied by the Axis, 
and (b) nations where such services have been severely 
damaged by war. 

3. In dealing with this problem, the organization should 
observe the following principles: 

a. Each nation should have the right to determine its 
own program of education. 

b. One of the important functions of this organization 
nevertheless is so to influence educational and cultural 
developments in order to make for greater mutual 
understanding and cooperation between nations. 

c. The provision of books, teaching supplies, and school 
facilities is an essential element of a total program of 
relief and rehabilitation. Since there will be a short- 
age of these facilities at the end of hostilities, a program 
of sharing in relation to need will be required. 

4. While the immediate problem of educational recon- 
struction should be kept in the foreground of attention, 
the organization should consider such other educational 
questions as may arise; including such important matters 
as: (a) The educational policy of the military forces in 
liberated areas, (b) Educational treatment of the defeated 
Axis countries, (c) Education in non-self-governing areas, 
and (d) Plans for the structure and functions of a_per- 
manent, inclusive, international organization for educa- 
tional and cultural matters. 

5. The structure of the temporary United Nations organi- 
zation for education may well include (a) a policymaking 
assembly in which each participating nation has one vote, 
(b) a smaller executive committee to be elected by the as- 
sembly from its membership, (c) subcommittees for the 
study of special problems of educational policy, (d) a budget 
jointly subscribed by the participating nations in terms of 
their respective national income and economic resources, 
and (e) an international secretariat. 

The Liaison Committee has been in existence for about a 
year under the chairmanship of Dean Grayson N. Kefauver 
of the School of Education of Stanford University. About 
thirty educational organizations now send observers or 
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delegates to its meetings, and the Committee has established 
working relationships among these groups and with govern- 
mental agencies. The resignation of Dr. Kefauver as 
chairman was accepted with regret by the Committee. Dr. 
Kefauver has been appointed educational consultant in the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the State Department. 

William G. Carr, secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, was elected chairman of the Liaison Commit- 
tee. Other new officers composing his Executive Committee 
are: Vice-chairman, Waldo G. Leland, director of the 
American Council of Learned Societies; George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on Education; and Carl 
H. Milam, executive secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 





Pittsburgh Teachers Assn. 
Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary 


N THE twenty-fifth of April, the Pittsburgh Teachers 

Association will celebrate the Fortieth Anniversary of 
its founding. Among teachers organizations, the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association might claim the honored place of a 
veteran. A brilliant series of achievements stand as mile- 
stones along the pathway of its forty years. In the be- 
ginning, a chaotic situation of separate school boards— 
functioning in many districts and boroughs—was brought 
into a central Board of Education appointed by the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County; thus 
education was taken out of reach of petty graft and politics. 
Under this new central body and with the earnest work of 
the teachers the Pennsylvania School Code was established. 
From that early start to the present school tenure and the 
retirement law, the Pittsburgh Teachers Association has 
always worked to improve the conditions for teachers and 
school children all over the State. At the present time, the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association maintains a teachers Group 
Insurance Committee, active legislative and salary commit- 
tees, public relations committee, and many _ investigating 
groups aimed at establishing a better curriculum and better 
teaching procedure. 

At this anniversary, Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the 
NEA Journal, is to be the principal speaker. His subject, 
“The Road Away from Revolution,” will be a vital and 
timely theme that will be awaited with great interest by 
nearly three thousand members. 





American Legion Essay Contest 


WDD IONEER Pattern for the Nation of Tomorrow” is. 

the subject of an essay contest sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary and open to junior and senior high 
school students in every state in the Union, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World Book Encyclopedia— 
one for a winner in each legion department—donated by 
the publishers. In addition to a set of the World Book, 
the author of an essay judged’ to be the best of all essays 
submitted will receive a cash award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing conditions of the contest 
have been prepared and may be obtained without charge 
for posting on bulletin boards in libraries and school rooms. 
A reading list, prepared by the trained reference staff of the 
Quarrie Library, may also be secured on request as an aid 
for young people entering the contest. Address inquiries 
to: The Reference Library, World Book Encyclopedia, The: 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1,. 
Illinois. 
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IS YOUR INCOME PROTECTION PLAN 






aA’ f’re-war Meoaei’’? 


OU MAY have to make 
the old car and radio 
do, but an up-to-the-minute 
health and accident insurance 
plan—designed for wartime 


needs—-s available. 


Educators’ newest policies are 
unrationed .. . are planned 
to give teachers the complete, 
low-cost protection which 
they particularly need... 
today, when high costs make 
serious inroads on salaries, 
when war-taxed incomes 
can’t be stretched to cover 


emergencies. 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASS’N 


Faucators offers both individ- 
ual and group plans with 
options, permitting you to 
choose—and pay for—only 
those features which fit your 


individual requirements. 


Complete, inexpensive cover- 
age can be had, giving FULL 
benefits for the FIRST week 
of sickness ... FULL benefits 


for outdoor sickness. 
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Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me _ information on 
Educators’ modern protection. 


Name 


AGN sweden whatewdttadauacdanda 


Why did more teachers join 
Educators last year than in 
any of the last seven years? 
Because in Educators’ long 
list of policies they found 
exactly the plan that met 


their needs. 


| an Educators’ plan 
to meet your needs exactly, 
too. Ask for full information. 


Mail the coupon today. 
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THE EDUCATORS— 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Philadelphia{School Radio Programs 


HE Fourth R has come to the classrooms of Philadel- 
phia. Five radio programs are broadcast each week by 
the Radio Committee of the Board of Education in co- 
operation with two local commercial stations. On Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at two o'clock (Station WFIL) 
the elementary schools tune in for their broadcasts. “The 
Magic of Books” on Mondays is a story hour designed to 
stimulate interest in reading and to encourage children to 
become acquainted with the library in their school or com- 
munity. Posters, advertising the program, have been dis- 
played in schools and libraries, and teachers report that the 
children not only enjoy the program but want to read stories 
like the ones they hear. 

“Music in the Air”, produced by Skipper Dawes, educa- 
tional director of WFIL, in cooperation with the division 
of music of the public schools, is broadcast every Wednes- 
day at 2:00 p. m. Such topics as rhythm, melody, and 
harmony are presented in a delightful manner, and _ illu- 
strated by the studio orchestra with an occasional talented 
guest from one of the schools. 

On Fridays at two o'clock “The Quaker City Scrappers” 
are on the air. This program begins with a five-minute 
playlet written and produced by the boys and girls of an 
elementary school to publicize a scrap drive, or the Red 
Cross, or one of the various home-front activities. The last 
ten minutes of the program are devoted to an episode in 
the life of “Filbert the Flea.” This is in the form of an 
entertaining narrative with a piano accompaniment, written 
and produced by Skipper Dawes. Filbert’s adventures in 
wartime activities on the home front are making a real 
contribution to the war effort. 

“Our Philadelphia Schools” is on the air at KYW at 
9:15 every Wednesday morning. These programs are 
dramatic in content and are planned for secondary school 
listening. Some of the scripts which have been presented 
this term, such as the stories of Russell Conwell and Martha 
Berry, were written by members of the Radio Workshop 
of the Philadelphia public schools last summer. In Decem- 
ber, a series of United Nations Broadcasts called Children 
of Our Allies was inaugurated. The first of that series, 
on December 1, was a presentation of “A Chinese Incident”, 
a radio play by Pearl Buck. Following that were a “United 
Nations Mail Bag,” a series of letters from children all 
over the world read by nationals in our own schools; “Lesson 
in Liberty,” the story of a Belgian refugee; and stories of 
Greece, Norway, Russia, and India will be included in the 
series. 

“Junior Town Meeting”, the first program of its kind 
in the country, is a half hour program presented in co- 
operation with Catholic and private schools, every Thursday 
morning at 9:15. Three secondary school students present 
their opinions on some current topic, such as “Should 
Women Continue in Their Wartime Jobs after the War?” 
After a formal presentation of the three points of view, a 
group of boys and girls from several schools have a chance 
to ask questions of the speakers on the panel. Young people, 
while they learn how to build today for a better tomorrow, 
begin to realize the great privilege which is theirs, of free 
speech in a free country. 

Every Friday at 1:30 at KYW, the University ‘Museum 
in cooperation with the Philadelphia schools presents “Once 
Upon a Time.” In this program, a legend or a story of 


some country now engaged in the war is dramatized. Dur- 
ing the months of December and January boys and girls 
heard legends of old China. 

The Radio Committee of Philadelphia is actively en- 
gaged both in producing programs and in visiting the 
schools to stimulate classroom utilization of radio. 
they feel that the results have been highly gratifying. 


So far 
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Peabody Scholarships 


WO scholarships are available at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The primary purpose of the scholarships is to permit the 
selection of one or two. good people who are doing a superior 
piece of educational work to attend summer school and 
work along lines of their interests. 

Next summer there will be two scholarships to be awarded 
by the State Department of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania. The scholarships are in the amount of $50 if the 
person wishes to spend the entire summer quarter at 
Peabody, or $25 for each term, if the person does not wish 
to spend the entire summer. ‘The scholarships apply on 
tuition only and not on fees. 

Teachers who believe they meet the qualifications indi- 
cated should communicate with Henry Klonower, Director, 
Teacher Education and Certification, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


The scholarships will be awarded by May 15, 1944. 


0 a 
A Successful School Day 

(From page 258) 
ideal for the successful teacher who very largely creates the 
successful school situation. She is always the understanding, 
sympathetic person guiding and leading the child into a 
happy life. When the little things in a child’s life are well 
met and the right proportion of worth placed upon them, 
when good will and high aspiration are put into practice 
in little things, the child’s energy is free to tackle the job 
of learning to read, learning to sing, learning to play with 
others—yes, learning to live. 

The successful teacher always has a pleasing personality, 
and the spirit of service which she gives will mean harmoni- 
ous, agreeable cooperation from children, parents, and other 
teachers. No petty jealousy, meanness, or narrowness has 
a place in this teacher’s make up. The good teacher is 
always agreeable. 

The successful teacher or the leader finds ways and 
means of teaching the children how to apply the knowledge 
they receive in school. Education is made alive, interest- 
ing, and useful. There isn’t the old spirit of competition 
or of the old go-getter. This is a thing of the past; rather, 
there should be substituted the spirit of the go-giver—how 
can [ give something to the situation to help? How can 
I make my school interesting, beautiful? Thus, through 
this spirit of giving, enthusiasm is aroused and the school 
situation improves and is stimulated to high aspirations and 
much real learning. Learning is and should be a joyous 
and grand experience. Even the drills are interesting be- 
cause they are conducted in the spirit of happiness and good 
will. I believe what we need in a successful teacher and a 
successful school situation is a tremendous feeling of power, 
ability, happiness, and cooperation. 

A successful school shows a zest for living and meeting 
with joy whatever comes along. The children tackle a 
difficult job and like it. They are busy and joyous little 
citizens of a wonderful country and each child feels proud 
to do his best for his teacher, his parents, his country, and 
his flag. 

————-—¢ —___-. 

\WTTIEACHING, I think is a lot of fun. It’s the fun of 

sharing what you have read and learned with others. 
It’s the fun of watching an idea catch fire . . . of laughing 
with a class over the diary of Fanny Burney. Why, some 
of the best times I’ve had, have been in class. I don’t be- 
lieve a teacher ever considers her job as hard work or a 
sacrifice, particularly. It’s just something she’d rather do 
than anything else. And I think she receives as much from 
her students as she gives them.”—Ellen Douglas Leyburn, 
teacher at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 
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a new service for 


(TR is a common denominator of all peoples 
on earth. Ag swift, global air traffic increases, 
the local, national and international relationship 
of peoples is affected more, in less time, than 
by any previous form of transportation. Promi- 
nent educators believe that school teachers 


and administrators must lead in preparing 
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for the Air Age. To assist them, American 
Airlines, Inc., establishes Air-Age Education 
Research, a non-profit undertaking. American 
Airlines considers this as much a part of its 
work as the operation of daily Flagship flights 
uniting Canada, U.S.A. and Mexico. 


Free Booklet Upon Request 
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N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


Air-Age Education Research 


ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. 


Ss NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


We include only those that we commend 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE CRAFTSMAN Prepares To TeEacH. D. F. 
Jackey and M. L. Barlow. 192 pp. 
Macmillan. $2 

Many craftsmen and others from industry 
who have had little or no previous experience 
as teachers are being called upon today to 
train workers for many different industrial 
occupations. This book is written for their 
assistance. It explains how to plan and or- 
ganize the subject matter to meet the de- 
sired objectives of a course, and describes the 
basic techniques of successful teaching. Six 
steps in the preparation of a course of study 
are given, with examples to illustrate each 
step. They show how to establish the ob- 
jectives of a course, how to select the subject 
matter, divide it into progressive lessons, plan 
each lesson, organize the shop work, check 
on the work, etc. The fundamental teaching 
methods and the essentials of the psychology 
of learning are then explained—the use of 


questions, experiment, recitation and _ discus- 
sion, demonstrations, shop work, and _ tests; 
methods of holding interest; allowance for 


differences in the learning abilities of students; 
the use of available materials such as models, 
charts, as teaching aids; the preparation and 
grading of tests. 


THE 


Francis Pope 
Illus. World 


AIRPLANE PoweR PLANT. 
and A. S. Otis. 192 pp. 
Book Co. 

The source of power for propelling an air- 
plane is the engine. This book deals with the 
engine itself, the carburetor, the. ignition sys- 
tem, the propeller, the lubrication and cooling 
system, superchargers, and the efficiency of 
power production. The authors are a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army Air Corps and a 
private pilot. Illustrated by halftones and line 
drawings. 


MorALE FOR A FREE Worvp. ‘Twenty-second 
Yearbook of the American Assn. of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $2 

The sub-title of the twenty-second yearbook 
of AASA is “America and Not America 

Only.” The committee, of which Carroll R. 

Reed, first assistant superintendent of schools, 

Washington, D. C., was chairman, planned 

the book “to help educators understand better 

their opportunities to build national morale 
that will be high in peace or in war, in times 
of calm and prosperity as well as in times of 
crisis and disaster—a morale that will fit 

America for its responsibilities in a free world.” 

The first chapter is entitled “For a Thousand 

Years” and discusses Morale in War, Morale in 

Peace, the Transition from War to Peace, and 

the Long Future. Subsequent chapters are 

devoted to Democratic Morale in a Free World; 

Getting Together; Background for Morale; the 

American Scene; Every Child a_ Citizen; 

Morale-Building Agencies; the Individual 

School Builds Morale; the Individual Class- 

room Builds Morale; Morale of Teachers; 

Human Relations in School Administration; 

Checking up on Progress. 

For FreEeEpomM’s Sake. Leslie C. Procter. 
375 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $2 

An adventure story with a background of 
American and World War II History. Julie 
and Charles visit their Uncle Ted, the G-man, 
and help him untangle a mesh of intrigue 
in our nation’s capital. Julie and Charles 
have some idea of what freedom means by 
the time their Uncle Ted relates from his 
scrapbook a concise, chronological account of 
World War II. The author also wrote ‘“Ad- 





ventures of a G-man”; a foreword is by 
Homer P. Rainey, president of the University 
of Texas, former president of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING. Edwin 
C. Woolley, FrankJin W. Scott, J. C. 
Tressler. 336 pp. Heath. $1.28 

This handbook is divided into three parts. 

Language activities in Parts One and Two 

and drill in Part Three are so arranged that 

the teacher may choose the order of pres- 
entation most suitable to his students’ needs. 

It provides training in the use of the library 

and the selection of reference books. A con- 

venient reference chart and a full index make 
it easy for the reader to find any desired item. 

Continuity exercises furnish correlation with 

other high school subjects, especially the social 

studies and science. Provision is made for 
training in speech through a presentation of 
conversing, enunciating and pronouncing, and 
speaking in public. A testing program pro- 
vides parallel diagnostic and mastery tests so 
constructed that either the teacher or the 
student can score them quickly and accurately. 


Wat Disney’s Bamsi. Adapted from Felix 
Salten. Retold by Idella Purnell. 1o1 pp. 
Illus. by the Walt Disney Studio, Heath. 
$0.88 

“Bambi” is written with simple paragraph 
and sentence structure in good literary style. 

The illustrations are lively, amusing, and full 

of color. They arouse curiosity and interest 

in the story, stimulate imagination, and serve 
as visual aids to understanding. The book 
is designed for group reading for children 
between the ages of eight and twelve. All 
the physical features of the book—clear type, 
wide margins, suitable paper, and strong bind- 
ing—contribute to pleasure and ease in read- 

ing. The quiet and helpful philosophy im- 

plicit in this simple story, which shows how 

the woodland creatures enjoy life and meet 
difficulties, will perhaps help children adjust 
themselves to a world at war. 


PLAYING wiTH NuMBERS. WE Work WITH 
Numsers. My Numser Book. Albert 
G. W. Schlegel, supervising principal, 
Red Lion; E. C. Moore, Armeda P. 
Eberly, and Ella Stiles. 64 and 96 pp. 
Continental Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The first two books are for the first and 
second half of the first grade; the third book 
is for grade two. Numbers are introduced 
gradually through play exercises, and are re- 
lated to everyday objects with which children 
come in contact. These books are filled with 
large pictures which furnish children with 
interesting material to color. Pupil interest 
is the main objective of the authors. The 
vocabulary of the books has been checked with 
standard word lists. 


EncycLopEDIA OF MOoperN EpucarTIoNn. 
Harry N. Rivlin, editor. 918 pp. Philo- 
sophical Library of New York City, 15 
East 4o St. $10 

This encyclopedia presents a cross-section of 
the principles, practices, and terms in the 
various areas of contemporary education. One 
hundred and fifty educators wrote or reviewed 
articles for the volume which will serve as a 
basic reference book for teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, and other students of educa- 
tion. There are articles on the basic prin- 
practices in administration, cur- 
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ciples and 


riculum, educational psychology, educational 
sociology, finance, mental hygiene, methods of 
teaching, philosophy, teacher education. Dis- 
cussions of educational procedures of all of 
the countries in North America, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America, and of the major 
countries in the rest of the world should help 
American educators to understand more clearly 
how educators in other parts of the world 
solve their problems. References appear at 
the foot of all important articles. Cross-index- 
ing makes the encyclopedia a convenient ref- 
erence book. 


MoverN Drartinc. W. H. Johnson and L. V. 


Newkirk. 206 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$1.72 
A basal textbook in draftsmanship which 


unit on “The Draftsman’s 
Language and Tools.” Then the text pre- 
sents the basic principles of the following 
aspects of draftsmanship: lettering, reading 
drawings, working drawings, geometric con- 
structions, sheet-metal drafting and surface 
development, machine, aircraft, and architec- 
tural drafting, graphs and maps, tracing, blue- 
printing, and duplicating. There are 297 
illustrations and six pages of study helps 
consisting of questions, topics for discussion, 
and bibliographies. In addition to numerous 
projects, there are 108 special problems. 


begins with a 


Our GropaL Worip. Grace C. Hankins. 
gt pp. Illus. Gregg. $1.32 

“Our Global World” is a brief treatment of 
geography from a world-wide point of view, 
suitable for use in junior high school and 
senior high school classes, where the time 
that may be devoted to geography is some- 
what limited. It deals with the broad phases 
of world geography that should be familiar 
to students in all social studies programs. It 
is especially adapted for a few weeks’ study 
courses in history, economics, or other social 
studies where time is not available for a full 
term of geography. Chapter I, with its il- 
lustrations an@ descriptive text, brings the 
student at once into a field of present-day 
interest—a brief survey of the development 
and use of the airplane, rarely available for 
school instruction. This information will be 
of permanent interest and value. Chapter II 
on Maps and How to Read Them presents 
fundamental facts needed for map interpreta- 
tion, not only in geography, but also in_his- 
tory, economics, current events, and in the 
reading of newspapers and magazines. This 
chapter brings out the relationships between 
the globe and flat map in a way that teachers 
and pupils can understand and appreciate. 
The remaining chapters deal with the topo- 
graphy, natural regions, climate and weather, 


natural resources, population, and economic 
development of our global world. The book 
is profusely illustrated with large pictures 


directly related to the printed text. 
—Douglas C. Ridgley. 


PENNSYLVANIA’Ss First YEAR AT War. The 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

This review of Pennsylvania’s war effort, 

December 7, 1941-December 7, 1942, records 

how this State has contributed to the win- 

ning of the war. The first chapter, From 

Citizen to Soldier, gives the story of how 

the Selective Service System operates in this 

State. The second chapter, The Man of War, 

pays tribute to “big names’ which belong to 

the Keystone State. Contents of the remain- 
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Postpone the 
Replacement 


OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


The easiest way to save money on textbooks is to postpone the buy- 
ing of new ones. This you can do to a certainty by giving them the 
protection of— 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which take all the Hard Knocks instead of the books, and make 
them last one to three years longer. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? for Grade 1 





LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2 





In the first year of their publication, these two books have met with nationwide success. 
Four editions have already been printed and we will soon go to press with the fifth edi- 
tion. Such a record has seldom been equalled. 


This very successful series of arithmetics is distinguished for its— 


The percentage of failures is remarkably low wherever the IROQUOIS NEW STAND- 
ARD ARITHMETICS are used! The series is now in use, in whole or in part, in over 
6.000 schools. 








cnet IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES. f*~ 


By DeGROAT, YOUNG, AND PATTON 


SIMPLICITY OF PRESENTATION 

ScIENTIFIC DRILL ON THE Basic NUMBER COMBINATIONS 
STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT OF ALL PROCESSES FOR EACH GRADE 
SELECTION OF MATERIALS FROM LIFE SITUATIONS 

EMPHASIS ON MEANING AND REASONING 

COMPLETE PROGRAM OF CUMULATIVE TESTS AND REVIEWS 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb tothe very top... forto eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 


Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boysand girls 
go places under their own power 
... and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 
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vision for toOmorroWeee 


American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton’s for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton’s spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 


Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 











Give the Young Mind 
Room to Grow «th 


COMPTON’S 
Pietured 


April, 1944 










_ ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


JOHN D. LAWALL, Dist. Manager 
188 Belcoda Drive + Rochester 5, New York 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ° 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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ing chapters are indicated in their titles: The 
Home Front, The Embattled Commonwealth, 
Arsenal of Democracy, Soldiers of Production, 
Food for Victory, Newsmen and Newspapers, 
Education at War, and Keeping the Home 
Fires Burning. In the appendix is an outline 
of the War History Program as undertaken 
by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 


Best-Likep LireraturE. Book One. Angela 
M. Broening, A. Laura McGregor, L. V. 
Koos, G. N. Kefauver. 576 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $1.56 

Book One of a three-book series planned 

for boys and girls of junior high school age. 
The selections are from the literature of the 
past and of the present. They are organized 
in units, or strands. The reader stays with a 
subject long enough to find companionship 
with it. He explores it from different angles, 
through verse and prose. Book lists tempt 
him to further reading. There are introduc- 
tions to the units and to the selections, occa- 
sional exercises with the readings, and, at the 
end of each unit, a section of additional acti- 
vities. Illustrations are chiefly from drawings 
made for the series. 


Marcuinc Home. Educational and _ Social 
Adjustment after the war. M. A. Cart- 
wright, Institute of Adult Education, 
Columbia University. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 48 pp. 

Stressing the fact that ill-conducted educa- 
tional and social services will drive away the 
very persons they are intended to aid, this 
booklet pleads for a widespread local approach 
to postwar readjustments through the estab- 
lishing of Community Service Centers where 
hometown resources will be utilized to the 
utmost under competent, thoroughly-trained 
leadership. Part One of the bulletin dis- 
cusses the vast nature of the social, vocational, 
educational, and personal adjustments the con- 
clusion of the war will necessitate. A cast of 
twelve ‘“‘typical” characters is presented to 
illustrate the variety of problems which will 
face social and educational agencies. Two case 
histories are traced from inception to success- 
ful conclusion so that the reader can realize 
the quality and extent of the services which 
should be available to veterans. The bulletin 
asserts that graduate schools of universities 
and teacher-training institutions operating at 
the graduate level should immediately devise 
training programs for leaders in all types of 
veterans’ adult education. Part Two of the 
bulletin explains the ways in which institutions 
similar in character to Teachers College can 
organize their facilities and staff for this rapid 
training of personnel for services to veterans. 
This section is not intended, according to the 
foreword, as a pattern recommended for all 
institutions, but merely as an example of the 
modifications of administrative and academic 
operations which may be undertaken to meet 
this emergency need. 


Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32 St., 
N.Y. €22 
ALL IN THE Day’s Worx. An anthology 
in the field of vocations.. Zila Robbins 
and Marjorie Medary. $1.36 
Commission on American Citizenship, Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, 


BetreER MEN For BETTER TIMES. Mon- 
signor George Johnson, director of the 
Commission 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
N, YC. 

ExpPLorING BioLtocy Worxksoox. Ella_ T. 

Smith and Lynda M. Weber. $1 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Latin America. An interpretation of main 
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trends in its history. C. C. Griffin. $0.50 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Park 
Square, Boston, Mass.: 

Latin AMERICA AND THE WorLD STRUGGLE 
FOR FREEDOM. Unit Studies in American 
Problems. Prepared by R. W. Crary for 
the Committee on Experimental Units of 
the North Central Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 

Hall & McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Tue TREBLE ENSEMBLE. Two-part secular 
and _ sacred __ choruses. Arranged and 
edited by Florence Martin and Margaret 
Rose White 

Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. 6: 

First Course 1N PsycHotocy. Robert S. 

Woodworth and Mary R. Sheehan. $1.80 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 
Army Service Forces: 
REPORT ON PRE-INDUCTION ‘TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM 
Office of Education: 
ANNUAL REPORTS, 1941-42; 1942-43 
TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. $0.10 
Office of Price Administration: 
SavE Fuser Om—TuHerRe’s A WARTIME 
SHorTAGE! Information leaflet for schools 





and colleges 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON FEDERAL RENT 
CoNnTROL 
These publications may be secured from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

BaTTLE TaLk. Western Electric Co., Inc., 
195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 

Cuina. Selected References for Teachers. 
C. O. Arndt. A_ preprint from the 
March issue of The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201-16 St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR DEMOBILIZED 
SERVICE PERSONNEL. RETRAINING WAR 
WorKERS FOR PEACETIME ACTIVITIES. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C. 

Foop a Worxp Prosiem. F. E. Hill. Film 
Discussion Guide, Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. $0.50 

SarETY EDUCATION IN THE ScHooLt SHop. 
National’ Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. $0.50 

SratuTrory ANALYSIS OF RETIREMENT PRo- 
VISIONS FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL 
Emptoyers. Research Division and Na- 
tional Council on Teacher Retirement. 
National Education Association, 1201-16 
St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 








Reprinted from 
Kate Greenaway’s 
Spelling Book 
1885 





You know your 
own highly specialized field and 
if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, 
necessary work would never be 
taken for granted. 


In a sense, although there is 
no comparison, this is the way 
we feel about our product. We 
are referring to Chewing Gum 
—supposedly a little, unimpor- 
tant thing, by some teachers 
once held almost in contempt 
because it has appeared to them 
so useless. . . . It is not useless, 
as the War has brought out. 

And after the War, we hope 
it proves a similar help to you 
instead of the. old pre-war 
annoyance. Especially we were 








thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit 
homework morale and home- 
study results. 


It is this wise: hard, stalwart 
seabees, pilots, navigators, gun- 
ners—our men in subs, tanks 
. . . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war 
workers today use Chewing 
Gum because they have need for 
it. We are told the chewing 
seems to aid concentration and 
help keep their minds awake. 
Also makes them feel that it 
helps them get done distasteful 
or monotonous jobs that much 
easier and smoother. 


@ Now this little editorial is not to 
increase the demand for Wrigley’s 
Spearmint. A quality Gum such as this 
is taken by our Armed Forces in such 
quantity, there is already a civilian 
shortage. And we can not make more 
under present conditions unless we 
cheapen quality which we will not do. 
But we do hope through its usefulness 
to increase respect for our product and 
that this may serve someday as a help- 


ful, useful tip for you. 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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This is the time for a new geography 


to help boys and girls understand 
and live in the world of today 


OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard, Overton, and Wood 
A distinct departure from all former presentations of geography, 


this one recognizes the global nature of the world . . . emphasizes 
the influence of the airplane on our modern concepts of trade, 


transportation, and human relations . . . shows the occupations of 
man from a world-wide point of view . . . treats the United 
States as a country streamlined for war . . . views other countries 
under wartime emergencies . . . interprets world conditions . 
and prepares youth to deal with global problems of today and 
tomorrow. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 11 
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Necrology 


Carrie A. Swavine, 83, for many 
years one of the best beloved teachers in 
Pottsville schools, died in February after 
a short illness. 


Esruer E. Grrsry died February 9 at 
her home in Glen Rock. Miss Geesey 
had been a fifth grade teacher in Steel- 
ton since 1928 until she obtained a leave 
of absence this year because of health. 


Frances L. Smiru, a teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for 50 years, died 
February 10. Miss Smith who had been 
retired for a number of years, was 83 
years of age. 


GrorcE N. C. HeEnNscHEN, a retired 
science teacher of the Harrisburg 
schools, died February 16. 


Emiry J. Apams, who taught in the 
Harrisburg schools from 1876 until her 
retirement in 1922, died February 14. 

RutH M. Wenricu of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, died on 
January 29, 

Noau L. Cast, industrial arts teacher 
of Cambridge Springs schools, died sud- 
denly February 7. Mr. Case had taught 
at Cambridge Springs since 1942. 

Grace ALINE Patterson, president of 
the Pennsylvania Council of School Li- 
brarians the past six years, died February 
21 at her home in Butler. 

Joun Quictey Srrunx, a former 
teacher of Middle Smithfield Township, 
Monroe County, died February 16. Mr. 
Strunk taught in the schools of his dis- 
trict and in other places nearby for 
many years during the early part of this 
century. 

Racuet Witson of Washington, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died February 19. 

Katuryn NEALOoN, a retired teacher 
of Olyphant school district, died Feb- 
ruary 12, 1944. 

Ernest $. Wo r, instructor in mathe- 
matics at William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, died February 27. Mr. 
Wolf had taught in Harrisburg schools 
for 35 years. 

LawreENce W. Srrone, a teacher of 
composition in McKeesport High 
School, died from injuries received 
when he was struck by a bus on Feb- 
ruary 12. Mr. Strong had taught in 
McKeesport since 1915. 

Wittiam Henry CraAwrorp, presi- 
dent emeritus of Allegheny College, 
died in Meadville City Hospital on 
March 6. 

Dottie RockuiL1, a retired Consho- 
hocken school teacher, died February 
8 after a long illness. Miss Rockhill, 
who was 80 years old, retired in 1930 
after teaching domestic science in Con- 


shohocken High School for 36 years. 
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Notes and News 


JosepH W. Howe, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Saxton-Liberty joint schools 
of Bedford County for the past nine 
years, has accepted the position of super- 
vising principal of the public schools of 
Washington, N. J. Mr. Howe began his 
new duties on March 1. 


Davin B. Pucu, supervisor of under- 
graduate centers at Pennsylvania State 
College, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at a re- 
cent meeting in Cincinnati. 

Peart Buck told Bucks County 
teachers of the Far East Workshop at 
its meeting in Doylestown on February 
25 that “China is, and has always been, 
essentially democratic. In spite of the 
rise and fall of dynasties, the invasion 
of foreign rulers, and frequent civil 
wars, the people of China have retained 
their basic esteem for democracy and 
their belief in peaceful means of at- 
taining it. Their greatest acclaim has 
always been given to wise men and 
philosophers rather than to war lords 
and rulers.” 

Epwarp H. Kenerson, director of 
Ginn & Company, was elected president 
for the coming year of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute at the 
annual meeting held recently in New 
York. Other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, R. C. McNamara 
of Scott, Foresman; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. P. Johnson of Webster Pub- 
lishing .Company; secretary, James G. 
Stradling of John C. Winston; treasurer, 
Burr L. Chase of Silver Burdett. 

Marearetta Carey of Harrisburg has 
resigned as music teacher in the Marys- 
ville schools to accept a position in the 
New Bloomfield schools. 

C. G. Sincer, dean of Penn Hall 
Junior College, is serving as a member 
of a Committee on Postwar Plans of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

NarBerRTH Scuoots, during the first 
campaign of April, 1943, for the sale 
of War Stamps and Bonds, totaled $4,- 
508.30, sufficient to purchase five jeeps. 
The second campaign, September 7- 
December 7, 1943, raised $8,263.55 to 
buy two jeeps, one quack, one grass- 
hopper plane. During the third cam- 
paign the plan was to buy a Fairchild 
Training Plane costing $15,000. 

“We Hold These Truths” has been 
chosen for production by Narberth pub- 
lic schools to replace the annual spring 
operetta. This is a short musical play, 
suitable to the times, originally written 
for American Education Week, 1941. 
It has the Four Freedoms as a basic 
theme and was procured from NEA 
Headquarters, Washington 6, D. C. 

PortacE Townsuip, Cambria Coun- 
ty, schools have led all areas in the 





county, outside the City of Johnstown, 
for three successive times in tin can 
collection campaigns. Collections in the 
township are made through the schools 
under the leadership of James M. Cas- 
sel, supervising principal. In the last 
drive they reached the outstanding fig- 
ure of 10,210 pounds. Mr. Cassel gives 
the credit for the successful campaigns 
to his principals,, teachers, and pupils. 


Jerry R. Hawke has been appointed 
by Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt as deputy assistant U. S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, under 
J. C. Wright, assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education. Mr. 
Hawke has been employed in the Trade 





and Industrial Education service of the | 


U. S. Office of Education for approxi- 
mately seven years, serving as special 
agent, regional agent, assistant chief of 
trade and industrial education, and as- 


sistant director of the program of voca- | 
production | 
Mr. Hawke’s experience in | 
the field of vocational education in- | 


tional training for war 


workers. 
cludes Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, 


service in Haiti, 
and Colorado. 


From | 


1920-1925 he was director of vocational | 


education at North Braddock, where 
he organized one of the first general 


industrial schools in the United States. | 


Mr. Hawke was born in Hazleton and 
learned the 
shops at McKees Rocks. 


trade of core maker in | 


SusQUEHANNA University has gained 


the privilege of naming a $75,000 pur- 


suit ship by selling more than its quota | 
of war bonds in the Fourth War Loan | 


Drive. “Susquehanna University” is 
the name selected by the members of 


the student body for the pursuit ship. | 


Lenora Allison of the business educa- 


tion faculty was the faculty chairman | 
in the successful campaign; Catherine | 


Fox of Bloomfield, New Jersey, was the 
student chairman. 


Tue Norwin Hicu Scuoot was de- 
stroyed by fire in January with an 
estimated damage of nearly a quarter 
million dollars. The high school was 
25 years old; a newer annex was saved 
by firemen. 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., has 
established an educational service in 
response to the many requests for pic- 
torial and teaching materials from 
teachers and librarians throughout the 
country. The function of the bureau 
will be to service schools, colleges, 
libraries, and other educational organ- 
izations with appropriate teaching and 


visual aids for selected motion pictures. | 


Charles Side Steinberg will be in charge 


of the bureau and teachers may re- | 


quest material from him at Warner 
Bros. Pictures, 321 West 
New York 18, N. Y. 


44 Street, | 
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EAR ‘round freedom from worry 

about sickness and accident bills is 
yours with the P-H (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate. And this year, with 366 
days, the cost is even less than .09315 
cents per day. 


_T. P. U’s P-H Certificate is designed 
for teachers only. That’s why it pays 
you extra liberal benefits for sickness, 
accident and quarantine. Here are only 
some of its generous provisions: 
$25.00 per week for confining sickness. 
$12.50 per week for non-confining sick- 
ness. 
$12.50 per week for convalescence. 
$37.50 per week while in hospital— 
($5.35 per day). 
Find out all about the P-H Certificate 
available in %4 and ¥% units also. 
Mail the coupon today. 
er 
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NATIONAL 


Nation-wide 


[SOCIATION of 


Assistance To Administrators 


~ 
TEACHERS GENCIES 





NO Teacher interested in professional advancement should overlook the impor- 
tance of placement service rendered by private agencies. For over one hundred 
years they have played a great part in supplying schools with well-trained, quali- 
fied teachers, 

ALL members believe that the head of the WMC was right when he said, “It is 
the patriotic duty of teachers to continue teaching, despite the lure of service 
on other fronts and despite the lure of higher wages.” . 
TEACHERS are urged to use their influence with capable youth to enter the 
teaching profession and to secure the return of good teachers so as to maintain 
schools at the best possible level. 

ADMINISTRATORS are assured of our full cooperation to help maintain a staff 
of good teachers. If our schools are the bulwark of American Democracy 
then the role of the teachers these days is a great one and an essential one. 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles Street 


For twenty years we have offered reliable service to both teachers and school 
employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout the 
East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 


Write, telling about yourself 
MuUlberry 6850 


Baltimore-1, Maryland 


William K. Yocum, Manager 





TEACHERS’ BUREAU For 26 years Bryant Bureau 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. as continuously rendered 


Ths. B.ReBeant PHILADELPHIA 7,PA, OUtstanding placement and 
Managers counselling services to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Constant demand for teachers throughout the year. 


BRYAN 


M.A. Bryant 





TEACHERS NEEDED ~ UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
~4 Member National Association of Teachers Agencies }- 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele Bell phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 





Teachers Needed—Ali Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
“1944 IS A TEACHERS’ MARKET” 
ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES—UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND IN ALL FIELDS 


Register now and be ready for the early calls. 
John B. Ritter, Manager 


64th Year 





ATLANTIC 5398 Write for Information 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 


y, 



























THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Register Early for Widest Choice of Openings. 
List Calls Early for Best Group of Candidates. 
Kingsley 1745-1746 


Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 
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SHARON HicH Scoot pupils have 
been doing their share to relieve the 
manpower shortage in their district. 


A survey, made before the end of 1943, 


| showed that 640 students, or 56% of 


the enrolment were working a total of 
13,722 hours per week. The payroll 


| per week to these students totaled $6003. 
The work was in industries, stores, do- 
| mestic and clerical positions, as paper 


| carrier, 


post office, and 


| C. M. Musser is high school principal. 


THe Campus Scuoors of the State 


| Teachers College at Mansfield, with 


a pupil population of only 450 children, 
have a fine record in the purchase of 
Defense Stamps and Bonds. During 
the present school year the children have 
bought stamps in the amount of $1420. 
They have purchased bonds of a face 
value of $2300. During the same period 
the faculty of the schools has purchased 
bonds of a face value of $5100. There 
is a slight duplication in the purchase 
of bonds and stamps, but the total cash 
investment by the schools is consider- 


ably better than $6600. 


—_—_~—_——_ 


Calendar 


| April 10-16—Conservation Week 
| April 13-15—Annual Convention, East- 





ern Arts Assn., New York City 

April 14—Arbor and Bird Day 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 29-May 6—National Boys and 
Girls Week 

May 5-6—Eastern Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Art Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

May 15-21—Physical Fitness Week 

May 21—I Am An American Day 


| July 4-7—82d Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 26-27—Pennsylvania Branch, 


National Aésn. of Secondary School 


Principals, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 
November 5-11—American Education 


Week 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capita 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 
Harrisburg - - Pennsylvania 
“Summer Term Begins in June” 





| TELEGRAPH CENTENARY, May 24, 








1844. 

Complete script, mostly in Morse’s own words 

Atmosphere of 1844; human progress in famous 

| telegrams. Dialogue; humor; poetry; music. 
Dramatizes Morse and first telegram. YOU fix 


the price after looking it over. Bernhard Ragner, 


Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Decay on the Home Front 
(From page 259) 

miring tenth graders, the lad drove to a distant city where 
the group attended a burlesque show. In the meantime, 
through a casual conversation, a parent of one of the boys, 
who learned the facts of the episode, notified the super- 
intendent of schools. This was the disposition of the 
affair. Although five boys were involved, the ringleader 
and two others were “absolved” because of parental pre- 
varication. The two youths whose parents stood squarely 
for discipline had to “take the rap.” The entire affair left 
deep scars on the individual sense of ethical values of each 
one of the pupils involved. Upon the shoulders of six of 
the ten parents rests the indisputable guilt of having con- 
tributed to the delinquency of five adolescent boys. 


Crime and the Postwar Readjustment 

Without pretending to be a scare-monger, the crime 
problem in this country is quite likely to become even 
more acute in the uncertain flux of postwar readjustment, 
complicated with its staggering socio-economic and_re- 
habilitation problems. A serene return to so-called normalcy 
will not occur, but instead there will be a frantic attempt 
on the part of America to come abreast of the revolutionary 
technical advancements brought about by wartime ex- 
pediency and necessity. If we are not able to solve these 
problems in an intelligent fashion, the present decade is 
quite apt to become known as the “flaming forties,” with 
crime among our youth one of its disgraceful character 
istics. 

Certain it is, then, that while all fundamental institu 
tions have a direct responsibility individually and collec 
tively to blot out juvenile delinquency and crime in gen- 
eral, the fact remains that the ultimate solution of one of 
America’s biggest headaches—and heartaches—MUST come 
from one source, “the home.” 








Something New 

Zor Bookkeeping! 

PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
for SECRETARIES and 


GENERAL OFFICE WORKERS 
By FREEMAN, GOODFELLOW, AND HANNA 


A text that gives “more of the kind of training really 
needed to more of those who really need it.” This is 
a vocational text, but it emphasizes a wide variety of 
the common, practical recording activities, rather 
than the more theoretical and specialized activities 
of the accountant. The study material and exercises 
represent the day-in and day-out duties of general 
office workers. 


Essential procedures are reviewed repeatedly through- 
out the text; and arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, 
typewriting, office procedures, and business ethics are 
integrated with bookkeeping skills—the soundest 
foundation for the first year of bookkeeping. 


List Price, $1.84 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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IN DESIGN AND COMFORT 


674 
Folding Chair 





633 Bodi-Rest Chairs 643 


ceudly poe your \NMEDIATE NEEDS 


E are fortunate in being able to provide these 
three types of chairs, which fill a wide range of 
school requirements with beauty, comfort and long- 
| lasting serviceability. Developed by American Seat- 
ing Company from the best non-critical materials, 
these chairs are now available for immediate delivery. 

The No. 633 Bodi-Rest Chair, with upholstered 
seat, is ideal for school auditoriums and assembly 
halls, sturdily constructed of selected hard woods 
and bonded plywood. The deep spring-arch seat con- 
forms to the body, providing maximum comfort. 
Made in two and three chair units with folding seats. 

The No. 674 Folding Chair and the No. 643 As- 
sembly Chair, both all wood, are comfortable and 
practical. Universal Tables, with which they can 
be used, are available in various sizes. All may be 
purchased without priorities—at reasonable prices. 


Assembly Chairs 





N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
| Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Exclusive distributor for 


cAmentcan Seating Company 


| 
| 









STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
7 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .. Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics ... . Leslie Pinckney Hill 
CRON bv aveecess Library Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown ......... Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield James G. Morgan 
Millersville ........ Library—lIndustrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg .. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock John A. Entz 
West Chester Health Education and Music ............ Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Ee 








